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The written opinion of Vice-Chancellor 
Bird of New Jersey in support of his de- 
cision declaring void the bequest of the 
late George Hutchins of that state for the 
circulation of my books, has now been 
filed, and on another page a certified copy 
of itis printed in full. 

The reason assigned for this astonishing 
decision is, if possible, more astonishing 
still. After the most ridiculous travesty 
of my aims and teachings, Vice-Chancellor 
Bird goes on to show why, even if my 

books were what he assumes them to be, 


* both reason aud authority would forbid him 


from presuming to declare that they should 


not be circulated. He suggests, when he | 


does not state, the preposterous and 
tyrannical consequences which would be 
involved in such an interference with the 
liberty of speech and of discussion; he ad- 
mits that there is nothing in “the books of 
an irreligious, 
character, or that is “directly calculated 
te foment public disturbances or to in- 
Cline the masses of the people to revolt;” 
he admits that to lay down the principle 
that the courts would not permit bequests 
for the circulation of books advocating 


changes in the laws (which is all that my 


books advocate) would condemn all dona- 
tions for the spread of the gospel and for 
foreign missions. He does all this, and 
then, forsooth, he proceeds to annul Mr. 
Hutchins’s bequest because of one solitary 
declaration in my books—viz., that pri- 
wate property in land is robbery. This he 
,Specilicaliy declares is the one thing—the 
‘only thing—on which he bases his de- 
cision. 

If Vice-Chancellor Bird, being called 
upon to pass on a bequest for the distribu- 
tion of bibles, were to quote from the 
scriptures in this fashion: 


Judas went and hanged himself. . . . 
thon, and du likewise. 


Go, 


If he were then to go on and draw a 
horror-stricken picture of the ruin that 
would overtake society and the desolation 
that would come upon the earth if every- 
body were to go and hang themselves; 
and if, ad:nitting that he could find in this 
propcesal that men should extirpate them- 


selves, nothing which gave him legal war- 


rant for breaking the bequest, he were to 
still go on and break the bequest because 


he found in the bock such expressions as 


“Swear not at ali,” or “Woe unto ye, 
fawyers! for ye lade men with burdens 
grievous to be borne, and ve yourselves 
touch not the burdens with one of your 
fingers”—taking the ground that these 
ufierances denounced a custom observed 
in tie courts and were caicuiated to bring 
the bench into disrepute, he would be do- 
ing just what he does in this opinion, 


If in the fact that in commenting on 
Herbert Spencer's declaration, “Had we to 
deal with the purties who originally 
robbed the human race of its heritage we 
might make short work of the matter’—I 
suy “It is not merely a robbery in the past, 
it is arobbery in the present;” if in the 
fact that preliminary to a historical re- 
view of the origin of the idea which at- 
taches to land the saime exclusive right 
of ownership that justly attaches 
to the things produced by human 
labor, I say “Historically, as ethical- 
ly, private properiy in land is robbery,” 
Vice-Chancellor Bird finds the only reason 
for breaking Mr. Hutchius’s will, why 
does he prostitute a judicial opinion by 
making it the vehicle for a false and ma- 
licious travesty of my views and aims: 


All that, on bis own showing, is, as the 


lawyers say, aliunde—ius nothing to do 
with the reason he gives for his decision. 
It is simply the lying appeal of the dema- 
gogue to the ignorance of the mob. If 
Mr. Bird were an irresponsible stump 
speaker, a vicar general writing for a 
magazine, or an editor of the Evening 


i the earth.” 


rebellious or treasonable | 


Uri Ws dghtsmile contemptuously at his 

, **-aories of “Progress and 
Poverty '* mgt de> earth to a common, 
destroying th. “S¢ .10n of all property, 
and turning “the sweet, reviving, life- 
giving sunshine of our present civiliza- 
tion” into the darkness of nomadic bar- 
barism, But it should arouse a graver feel- 
ing when the man who makes this travesty 
is a vice-chancellor of New Jersey—a 
judge sitting on the bench, going through 
the form of administering justice, and 
bound by the most solemn obligations to 


A speak truthfully and deal fairly. 


Vice-Chancellor Bird had the books he 
misrepresents officially before him. He 
says he has gone through them, and from 
two of them he makes extracts.. Now it 
is utterly impossible that he should even 
have glanced over them without seeing 
that what they propose is no disturbance 
of the exclusive title to the possession and 
use of land; no reduction of tenures to the 
momentary occupation of the soil under 
one’s feet; no lessening of the security 
that he who piows may _ reap; 
no throwing open for any one to 
enter, the houses or the barns that labor 
has raised; no depriving the widow and 
the orphan of the fruits of the toil of hus- 
band or father; no taking from <Astor or 
Vanderbilt of any portion of apy structure 
they may have erected, or of any article 
produced by man of which they have be- 
come possessed; no question of what shall 
be done with “the billions of dollars of im- 
provements which now beautify and adorn 
When Vice-Chancellor Bird, 
with my books before him, in an official 
opinion, delivered under the sanction of his 
judicial oath, declares that this is what 
he finds in them, he is guilty of the 
solemn assertion of a deliberate, gra- 
tuitous anc malicious falsehood. Not 
only is it impossible that he could even 
‘glance through these books without see- 
ing that they fully recognize the rightful- 
ness and necessity of the exclusive, in- 
dividual possession of land, and that they 
assert most emphaticaLy and propose to 
secure far more fully than is at present 
secured, the aksolute right of the improver 
to his improvements, the absolute right of 
the producer to all that he produces; but 
it is imapossikle that the vice-chancellor 
should have read the connecting passages 
between the sentences he quotes with- 
out clearly seeing this. 

He not only quotes from my books 
the declaration that “the land of 
every country belongs to the people of 
that country,” without telling his hearers 
that it was John Stuart Mill that said this, 
He not only quotes from my comments on 
Herbe: Spencer without telling his hear- 
ers that Herbert Spencer, as well as IJ, de- 
clares private property in land to be 
found: on robbery. He not only quotes 
from my exposition of Thomas Jefferson’s 
doctrine that no generation can rightfully 
bind another to the payment of a public 
debt, without saying one word of Thomas 
Jefferson. But he carefully cuts out and 
eliminates by asterisks passages that lie 
between the sentences and parts of sen- 
tences he quotes, which, if left in their 
proper places, would show the utter false- 
hood of the travesty of my doctrines that 
he makes. 

I do not call names. I merely state 
facts. No one can read—I will not say my 
books, which Vice-Chancellor Bird says he 
has gone through; but simpiy the context 
of the sentences he has quoted from these 
books—without seeing that in this opin- 
ion the vice-chancellor has resorted to de- 
liberate suppression in order to give cur- 
rency to a falsehood, and that he is in this 
the worst kind of a false witness—a false 
witness sitting on the bench of justice 
and bound by the judicial oath. 


But all this is beside the decision. The 
elaborate misrepresentation, in whichVice- 
Chancellor Bird indulges, he throws in 
in merelv for the prejudicing of the 
groundhngs. Although the ridiculous 
and destructive doctrine which he _pic- 
tures me as advocating “involves our 
homes and our firesides, our church 
and our state, and all the institutions 
established and regulated thereby,” 
although it would “sweep away every 
thought or sentiment or link which 
binds individuals to locality, to home, 
to society, or to government, and send 
him adrift without rudder, or sail, or guid- 
ing star, or beacon light, or a tent to shel- 
ter, or a cabin for himself or his little 
ones,” the vice-chuncelior cannot find any 
law for forbidding a bequest for its dis- 
semination, and has too much regard for 
“freedom of speech and liberty of the 
press” to try. He formally declares 
that any citizen of New Jersey 
may safely leave whatever he pleases 
for the dissemination of doctrines that 
would set not only all Jerseymen, but 
everybody else adrift in this helpless 
fashion, and the New Jersey courts 
will permit it. It is for ao such httle 


| rom Chapter Ill, entitled, “Claim of 
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things that this most cautious vice- 
chancellor declares the Hutchins bequest 
invalid. It is for something infinitely 
worse, as he seems to think, than the de- 
struction of church and state and home 
and fireside, and the setting of people 
adrift in this ruthless fashion—it is for say- 
ing that private property in land is rob- 
bery! ; | 

This, then, is freedom of speech ana 
liberty of the press in New Jersey, accord- 
ing to this New Jersey vice-chancellor! 
You may freely write, speak, print or 
utter your sentiments with regard to any- 


thing that is sanctioned by the laws, pro- 


vided, you say nothing disrespectful of it! 
The free trader may oppose a tariff which 
levies taxes on one man to give a bounty 
to another man, but must not say protection 
is theft. The Sabbatarian may oppose 
the moving of trains on Snnday, but he 
must not say it isasin. The anti-monopo- 
‘ist may respectfully object to the con- 
ferring of public franchises upon private 
corporations, but must not say that this 
involves robbery. The prohibitionist may 
urge the legal suppression of the liquor 
traffic, but so long at least as it is recog- 
nized by the law, must not say that it is a 
murderous one, or a poverty-breeding one, 
or any of the many things of the kind 
that temperance people are constantly 
saying about the liquor business. To say, 
in short, that anything which the laws of 
New Jersey permit and the courts uphold 
is contrary to the nforal law is, according 
to the principle of Vice-Chancellor Bird's 
opinion, forbidden in New Jersey—not 
because it may not be true, but be- 
cause it is to intimate that what the 
courts may be obliged to uphold is in 
itself wrong! How many reasons for de- 
claring void a bequest for circulating the 
bible might not the vice-chancellor find, on 
this principle, if he searched for them as 
industriously and with as much deter- 
mination as he has searched for a reason 
for declaring void the Hutchins bequest! 
But the reason which Vice-Chancellor 
Bird assigns for declaring void the Hutch- 
ins bequest is one he has not found—he 
has deliberately manufactured it. In order 
to do this he makes two quotations from 
“Progress and Poverty”—the one, a para- 
graph beginning “It is not merely a roub- 
bery in the past, it is a robbery in the 
present,” and the other thesentence ‘“‘His- 
torically as well as ethically private prop- 


erty in land is robbery.” Then he goes on: 


Clearly the author in these passages not 
only condemns existing laws, but denounces 
the fact of the secure “title to land in private 
individuals as robbery—as a crime. It is this 
aspect of the case which leads me to the con- 
clusion that the court ought to refuse its aid 
in enforcing the provisions of this will. What- 
ever might be the rights of the individual 
author in the discussion of such questions in 
the abstract, it certainly would not become 
the court to aid in the distribution of litera- 
ture which denounces as rubbery—as a crime 
—an immense proportion of the judicial de- 
terminations of the bigher courts. 


Clearly, and as an absolute matter of 
fact, I have done nothing of the kind. 
Here are the two passages from which the 
vice-chancellor makes his two quotations, 
the words he has quoted being inclosed in 
brackets; They are both from Book VII 
of “Progress and Poverty,” entitled 
“Justice of the Remedy.” The first is 


—— 
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mand Own ners to Compensation." 
follows: . 


It is as 


Herbert Spencer says: ‘Had we to deal 
with the parties who originally robbed the 
human race of its heritage, we might make 
short work of the matter.” Why. not make 

| short work of the matter anyhow? . For this 
robbery is not like the robbery of a horse or a 
r sum of money, that ceases with the act. It is 
! a fresh and continuous robbery, that goes on 
every day and every hour. It is not from 
the produce of the past that rent is drawn; it 
is from the produce of the present. It is a 
toll levied upon labor constantly and con- 
iinuously. Every blow of the hammer, every 
‘stroke of the pick, every thrust of the 
shuttle, every throb of the steam engine, pay 
-6 tribute. “It levies upon the earnings 
i the men who, deep under ground, 
risk their lives, and of those who over 
| white surges hang to reeling masts; It 
claims the just reward of the capitalist and 
the fruits of the iuventor’s patient effort; it 
takes little children from play and from 
school, and compels them tv work before 
their bones are bard or their muscles are firm; 
it robs the shivering of warmth; the huugry, 
| of food; the sick, of medicine; the anxious, of 
peace. It debases, and embrates, and em- 
bitters. It crowds families of eight and ten 
into a single squalid rovm; ‘jt herds like swine 
agricultural gungs of boys and giris; it fills 
the cin palace and groggery with those who 
| have no cumfort in their homes; it makes lads 
| who might be useful men candidates for 
| prisons and penitentiuries; it fills brothels 
| with girls who might have known the pure 
joy of motherhood; it sends greed and all 
evil passions prowhng threugh society as a 
bard winter drives the wolves to the abodes 
of men; it darkens faith in the bumau soul, 
| and across the retlection of a just und merci- 
| ful creator draws the veil ofa hard, and 
| blind, aud cruel fate! 
; {It is not merely a robbery in the past; it is 
, & robbery in the present—a robbery that de 
prives of their birthright the infants that are 
now coming into the world! Why should we 
hesitate about making short work of such a 
system? Because I was robbed yesterday, 
and the day before, and the day before that, 
| is it any reason that I shouid suffer myself to 
| be robbed to-day and to-morrow! any reason 
that I should conclude that the robber has 
acquired a vested right to rob me?] 

If the land belong to the people, why con- 
tinue to permit land owners to take the rent, 
or compensate them in any manner for the 
less of rent? Consider what rent is. It does 
not arise spontaneously from land; itis due 
to nothing that the land owners have doue. 
It represents a value created by the whole 
community. Let the landholders have, if you 
please, all that the possession of the land 
would give them in the absenve of the rest of 
the community. But rent, the creation of the 
whole comimunity, necessurily belongs to the 
whole community. 

Try the case of the land holders by the 
maxims of the common law by which the 
rights of man and man are determined. The 
common law we are told is the perfection of 
reason, and certainly the land owners cannot 
complain of its decision, fur it has been built 
up by and for land owners. Now what dves 
the law allow to the inncoecnt possessor when 
the land for which he paid his money is ad- 
judged tu rightfully belong to another? Noth- 
iugatall, That he purchased in good faith 
gives him no right or claim whatever. The 
law does not concern itse!f with the ‘‘in- 
tricate question of compensation” to the in 
nocent purchaser. The law does not say, as 
Jobn Stuart Mill says: “The land belongs to 
A, therefore B who has thought himself the 
owner bas no right to anything but the rent, 
or compensation for its salable value.” For 

! that would be indeed hkea famous fugitive 
| slave case decision in which the court was 
said to have given the law tothe north and 
the nigger to the south, The Jaw simpiy 
says: ‘The land belongs to A, let the sheritf 
put bim in possession!” It gives the 
innocent purchaser of a wrongful title no 
claim, it allows him no compensation. And 
hotonly this, it takes from him all the im- 
provements that he has in good faith made 
upon the land. You may have paid a hich 
price for land, making every exertion to see 
that the title is good; you may have held it 
in undisturbed possession for years without 
thought or hint of an adverse claimant: made 
it fruitful by your toil or erected upon ita 
costly building of greater value than the land 
itself, or a modest home in which you hope, 
surrounded by the fig trees you have planted 


land, but all your improvements, may be 


_think of giving the land holders any compen- 


declining days; yet Quirk, Gammon & Snap 
cau mouse out a techinica: Maw in your parch- 
mentsor hunt up some forgotten heir who 
never dreamed of his rights, not merely the 


And not merely that. 
when you 


taken away from you. 
According to the common law, 
have surrendered the laud and given up your 
improvements, you may be called upon to 
account for the profits. you derived from the 
land during the time you had it. 

Now if we apply to this case of The People 
vs. The Land Owners the same muxims of 
justice that have been formulated by land 
owners into law, and are applied every day 
in English and American courts to disputes 
between man and man, we shall not only not 


sation forthe land, but shall take all the im- 
provements and whatever else they may have 
as well. 
- But I do not propose, and I do not suppose 
that any one else will propose, to goso far. 
It is sufficient if the people resume the owzer- 
ship of the land. Let the land owners retain 
their improvements and personal property in 
secure possession. 

And in this measure of justice would be no 
oppression, no injury to any class. The great 
cause of the present unequal distribution of 
wealth, with the sufferiue, degradation and 
waste that it entails, would be swept away. 
Even land holders would share in the gen- 
eral gain. The gain of even the large land 
holders would be a real one. The gain of the 
small land holders would be enormous. For 
in welcoming Justice men welcome the hand- 
maidof Love. Peace and Plenty follow in her 
train, bringing their good gifts, not ve some, 
but to all. 

How true this is we shali hereafter see. 

If in this chapter Ihave spoken of justice 
aud expediency as if justice were one thing 
and expediency another, it has been merely 
to meet the objections of those who so talk. 
In justice is the highest and truest au tpeek 
eucy- 


The second is from Chapter IV, entitled, 
“Property in Land Historically Con- 
sidered:” 


The observations of travelers, the _re- 
searches of the critical historians who within 
a recent period have done so much to recon- 
struct the forgotten records of: the people, 
the investigations of such men as Sir. Henry 
Maine, Emile de Laveleye, Professor Nasse 
of Bonn, and others, into the growth. of. in- 
stitutions, prove that wherever human. 
society has formed the comnu-n right of men. 
to the use of the earth has been recognized, 
and that nowhere has unrestricted individual 
ownership been freely adopted. {Historically, 
as ethically, private property in land is rob 
bery.]. It nowhere springs from contract; it 
can nowhere be traced to perceptions of 
justice or expediency; it bas everywhere had 
its birth in war and conquest, and ia the ‘sel- 
fish use which the cunning have made of 
superstitivn and law. 

Wherever we can trace the early history 

of society, whether in Asia, in Europe, in) 
Africa, in America, or in Polynesia, land has” 
been considered, as the necessary relations 
which human life hasto it would lead to its 
eonsideration—as common property, in which 
the rights of all who bad adwitted rights were 
equal. That is to say, that all members of the 
community—all citizens, as we should say— 
had equal rishts to the use and enjoyment of 
the land of the community. This recvgnition 
of the common rig@t to land did not prevent 
the full recognition uf the particular and 
exclusive right in things which are the 
result of labor, nor was it abandoned 
when the development of agriculture had im- 
posed the necessity of recognizing exclusive 
possession of the and in order to secure the. 
exclusive en joyment of the results of the 
labor expended in cultivating it. The division | 
of land between the industriul units, whether 
families, joint families, or individuals, only 
went as far as was necessury for that pur- 
pose, pasture and forest lands being retained 
as common, and equality as to agricuitural 
land being secured, either by a "periodical 
re-division, as among the Teutenic races, or 
by the prohibition of alienation, as in the law 
of Moses. 

This primary adjustment still exists, in 
more or less intact form, in the village com- 
munities of India, Russia, and. the Selavonic 
countries yet, or until’ recently, subjected to 
Turkish rule; in the mcuntain cantons of 
Switzerland; among the RKabyles i in the north 
of Africa, and the Kaffirsinthe south; among 
the native population of Java and the ab- 
orirines of New Zealand—that is to say, 
wherever extraneous influences have left in- 

tact the form of primitive sucial organization. 
That it everywhere existed. has been within. 
late years abundantly proved: by the re- 
searches of many independent students and 
observers, and which are (to my knowledge) 
best summarized in the “Sy stems of Land 
Tenure in Various Countries,” published under 
autherity of the Cobden club, and iu ML 
Emile de Laveleye’s ‘Primitive Property,” to 
which I would refer the reader who desires to 
see this truth displaved in detail. 


Are the deductions which the vice- 
chance ellor draws from these passages war 
ranted? Do. I, as a matter of fact, de- 
-nounce “the secure title to land in private 
individuals as a robbery—as a crime?” 
Do I, as a matter of fact, ‘‘denounce as a 
robbery—as a crime—an immense propor- 
tion of the judicial determinations of the 
Even in those passages [ 
which the vice-chancelior has selected 
as best suiting his purpose, it may. 
be seen, as is clearly stated in all my | 
buoks, that I regard the secure title te land 
in private individuals as necessary to the 

best use of land, and instead of weakening 
it would strengthen it. Eveni n those pas- 
sages it may be seen, what in other parts 
of “Progress and Poverty,” as in my other 
booka. is stated with the utmost.clearaess, 
that in speaking of private property in 
land as a robbery I do uot mean 
the private possession of land, as Viee- 
Chgncellor Bird would make it appear, 
but what M. de Lavaleye calis quuritary 
property—the attaching to land of the 
same full rights of exclusive Ownership 

that justly attach to things produced by 
labor. Even in those passages may be 
seen, what in other parts of the same book, 
and all my books, is clearly stated, that I 
do not regard private property in land as 


higher courts?” 


and the vines you have dressed, to pass your ! an individual robbery or orune, but as a 
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social robbery or crime, for which, not 
land owners as a class, but the whole 
people, are responsible. Neither ‘in the 
pussages, from which he selects, nor in any 
part of my writings can Vice-Chancellor 
Bird find the slightest justification for his 
deductions, 

T have never recomimenited: that the laws 
 sebich relate to. property. in laad shouid 
not. be obeyed; T have. never denounced 
the courts.-for . enforcing: them;- I have 
merely urged. that ‘the law should. be. 
changed, in the appointed and constitu- 
tional way—and in this. what I have urged 
is, not a ch lance-in the laws relating to the 
tenure of land, but the laws, recarding: 
taxation—laws which. are in course ‘of 
constant change. Se 
Whether Vice-Chancellor Bird’s law ba. 
good or bad, his. facts are: false—are nob : 


ventions of his own. 


In concluding this remarkable: op 
Vice-Chancellor Bird alludes (for 
probably felt that he could not entirel 
ignore it), to a legal decision rendered : 
when. slavery was-as fully recognized by 
the laws of the United States, and of many 
of the several states, as private ownership 
of land is now—a decision in which the 
court upheld a bequest for the dissemina- 
tion of anti-slavery Hterature. He says he: 
has sought to bring my books within that 
opinion, but has not been able to do so 
“for the reasons given”—i. e., that they 
contain allegations. that “private propexty 
in land is robbery.” 

Did Vice-Chancellor Bird ever see or 
hear of an anti-slavery book, paper, tract, 
lecture or speech that did not contain the 
assertion that slavery was. robbery? Did 
not ali the- anti-slavery. literature teem 
with ‘such declarations, and with asser- 
tions that the slave trade was piracy, that 
slave owners were criminals, and that. 
‘those who attempted to- recapture waat. 
under the laws of the United States 
was legal property were “kidnappers 
and man stealers; that they and all: who 
abetted or encouraged them, even. though 
acting by direct authority of the laws. 
and the express commands. of the. courts, 
were guilty of far more heinous offenses 
against the moral law than simple theft, 
and that there was. a hicher law that 
made the constitution and laws of the 
United States null and void whenever ey 
came in conflict wii: it?- 

And yet he declares that while ‘the ne 
would permit bequests for the dissemina- 
tion of such literature, if will not permit 
the dissemination of books containing the 
passages with regard to. property in Jand 
which he has quoted. 

Governor Hill gave a hearing on the 
| electoral reform bill in Albany last Fri- 
‘day. Charles L. Crain and Aiderman 
Forster opposed the bill on behalf of Tam- 
many, and Assémblyman Charles T. Sax- 
ton, the Rev. Dr. McGlynn, Michael 
Clarke, secretary of the anti-poverty 
society, Peter R. Gatens of the New 
York committee of the: united labor 
party, Judge Shannon and” myself 
spoke briefly in its: favor. The 
objections urged. were as to matters of 
trivial detail, but although the governor 
declared himself in favor of the principle 
of the bill, such objections seemed to lie 
in his mind, There is no mistaking, 
however, the popular sentiment in favor 
of the reform. All the labor associations 
of New York that have met during 
the week have passed resolutions urg- 
Governor Hill ‘to sign it and : 
have sent -telerrams. -and ‘letters to 
him to that effect. “1 the meantime what 
is substantially the same measure has 
passed both houses of the “Massac :husetts 
levislature, with a few unin portant amend- 
ments in the assembly, which ‘Tequire tk 
going back to the senate, and will doubt- — 
less be again passed by the senate and 
pro m ptly signed by Governor Ames, 


ing - 


What is Teft of the Twenty-third district 
association of the united labor. party 
tomnall y expelled me on Monday night on 
charges of abandoving the great princi 
ple of the single tax for the lesser one of 
free trade, of having spoken of the party 
as u paper orggnization, and of supporte 
ing President Cleveland | upon insplrauion 
from W ushington. ‘The Star nas a loc< 
article intimatine that Dr. MeGiv un aie 
likely to find his room wanted in what is 
now left of the united labor party. Mr, 
Gaybert Barnes, - ~the- secreiary, has 
denied the. report © which the Star | 
gives. of ae difference between him- - 
| sei and Dr. . Xd eGiyun, ant it is: 
probable that the only ground for it isthe — 
fact, asserted by other prominent Taen ig: 
what is left of the united labor party, that. 
' the nomination ofa separate candidate at 
Cincinnati was by Dr. Me influence | 
ard aguinst the views of Mr. Barnes. As for 
the talk of getting rid of Dr. Bie yn, if is. 


lvuu's 


 pespects, perha 


The financial power in keeping together 
what is left of the united labor party seems 
- mow to be Colonel James J. Coogan, who 
és reported to have paid the expenses of 
most of the delecates that went from here 
te Cincinnati. Colonel Coogan is & man 
of great wealth and strong ambition. He 
has not only made a fortune for himself in 
‘the furniture business, but has inherited, 
through his wife, a great tract of real estate 
im the upper part of the city, which he 
‘@s now improving and which has enor- 
mousily increased in value. He is in fact 
pe of the principal cwners of Manhattan 
- fsland, and the estate which he controls 
will ere long, if it does not already, rank 
 gmong the first in the list which begins 
with the Astors. He is, moreover, astrong 
protectionist. 
Colonel Coogan has for some years 
ardently desired to be mayor of New 
- Work, and there is no reason why he 
- ghould not be, as in ability, education and 
business reputation he is quite up to the 
 erdinary standard of mayors. The only 
: way to get to be mayor of New York un- 
 @er our present system of elections 
gpd consequent machines is to spend 
-® great deal of money. Colonel Coogan 
- §s an extremely liberal man; in many 
, the most liberal man in 
the ciitv, and makes no secret of his 
willingness to spend as much, cr 
“more, than any candidate for mayor has 
ever invested in politics. He is, of course, 
- got purticular as to what ticket he runs on, 
-gince what he wanis is to ‘‘get there,” and 
_ proposes, as it is understood, to use what 
fs left of the united labor party as a pawn 
mpon his chess board, thinking that 
its nomination will help him to 
get the republican nomination on an 
‘gnderstanding that the united labor boxes, 
on election day, shall run out the republi- 
fan presidential ticket. There would be no 
_. great sacrifice in this, as, from the talk of 
- what is now left of the united labor party 


_. Gm New York, its members are bent, as 


their primary object in politics, on de- 
- feating Mr. Cleveland, aad would naturally 
be indined to cast their votes for 
the republican candidate, rather than throw 
them away for Cowdrey. Colonel Coogan, 
however, is 2 strong Catholic, and from his 
afilliations would naturally get a large 
Catholic voie, were he to run. For this 
-weason be might think Dr. McGlynn’s con- 
Gnued presence in the united labor party 
-yatheran encumbrance than an advantage, 
Gn which case it is quite conceivable 
that his money would tell in the little 
united Jabor machine for much more than 
Dr. McGivnn’s popularity. 


One thing is certain. These little side- 
show parties inevitably degenerate into 
 MitGe machines for local trading, and 
Dr. McGiyna, with his chivalrous but 
~@ppractical idea of standing up and 
deing counted, is likely before election 
- g@omes to find what is left of the united 
labor party engaged in transactions which 
_ wall make his connection with it intolerable 
» fo bim. 

HENRY GEORGE. 


Phe Liquer TriuGic and the Single Tax. 

. After the destruction of the “‘protective” 
pari I suppose the next effort of single tax 
men in the ficld of national politics should be 
the abolitivn of the internal revenue. I, for 
- amy part, am not in favor of imposing a fine 
even on what I believe to be misdirected in- 
dustry, especiaiiy as other fields of industry 
‘will be more and more opened by the gradual 
fall of moncpolies. Nor do I consider that 
the poor man would be taxed more justly 
through the price of his liquor than throuch 

‘the price of his other articles of consumption, 
@ithough I believe he would be better off 

without the liquor and hope he will learn to 

do without it. 

What I do want—in common, I think, with 
all probibitionists that are not of the crank 
order—is, first, the downfall of the “rum 
power in politics,” second, the extermination 
of the open saioon. E!ectoral reform, with 
the abolition of the internal revenue, should 
“@ccomplish the first. The open saloon, which 
exists only to tempt the weak and unwary, 

“will gradually fall before an enlightened 
public sentiment working legitimately through 

Bocal option or by direct stute legislation. 

Meanwhile how can its admitted evils be 

better checked than by methods in harmony 
with the principles of the single tax? Before 
moving against the internal revenue we must 

Ihave a sclution of that problem, for the 
Revenue wii! be defended not only by those 
“who have monopoly opportunities under it, 
- but aiso by these temperance people who be- 
- Sieve, as I believed two years ago, that 
~ Peyenue and iicense taxes are at once a 
- Jegitimate mode of raising funds for public 
g@se and a real check on the consumption of 
liquor. N. H. Watney Brown. 


A Werd fer the Single Tax League. 


Powoxa, Cal.—A few months since I was a 
protectionist, “though,” in the language of 
- Little Buttercup, «I could sever tell why.” 
I read “Progress and Poverty,” and that 
gettied the matter. I watch auxiously for 
the arrival of THE StanpangpD every week and 
- @evour every line. 

I beartily indorse the constitution ef the 
Single tax league. The single tax men would 
be playing into the hands of the republican 
party by placing a candidate in the field. 
God deliver us from a republican victory just 
at this time! ALBERT CaLDWELL. 


The Origia of Beycerting. 
AnEnglish paper, the Norfolk News, has 
discovered the earliest boycott on record. It 
was proclaimed by the council of Tours in 
9163 in the following words: 


. We command al! bishops and priests to 
keep a watchful eye upon the heretics, and 
to forbid all men, under pain of excommuni- 
cation, to harbor, or assist, or trade with 
them, that so, through deprivation of the 
benefits of socieiy, they may be forced to 
gepent of their error. And whosoever shall 
rg to oppose the decree shall be smitten 
with the same anathema. 


(THE STANDARD, SATURDAY, JUNE 2, 1888. 


ANTI-POVERTY IN ENG- 
LAND. 


A REMARKABLE CONFERENCE OF REPRE- 
SENTATIVE CHRISTIANS IN LONDON. 


Clergymen, Members ef Parliament and 
Other Infeential Men Gather in the City 
Tempie and Discuse the Preblem ef Pov- 
erty—Stirring Speeches— Present Secial 
Cenditiens Denounced as Auti-Christian— 
Cemplete Advecacy ef the Single Tax 
Dectrine—Kev. Dr. Parker in the Chair. 


A recent issue of the London Christian 
Commonwealth contains a lengthy report of 
one of the 02! important meetings yet held 
in Great Britain in furtherance of the anti- 
poverty movement—a conference of repre- 
sentative Christians to consider the cause of 
poverty and to point out its remedy. The 
meeting was held in the City temple, and 
was attended by a large number of clergy- 
men and other public and influential men. 
Rev. Dr. Parker presided. Rev. George 
Brooks, editor of the Christian Common- 
wealth, was first introduced. He said: 


The projectors of the conference have ionge 
been deeply convinced that, in spite of the 
widespread interest which is now being mani- 
fested in regard to the sucial situation, the 
condition of tbe poor has ovt received from 
the followers vf the Lord Jesus Christ that 
degree of consideration which its gravity de- 
mands, and that consequently the practical 
effort put forth to alleviate that eundition 
has beeu too sporadic to produce much fruit- 
ful result. This has been as “‘tie burden of 
the Lord” upon the hearts of those 
who have taken the initiative in con- 
vening this assembly. They have long desired 
such an occasion as this, when the whole ques- 
tion might be boldly faved, frankly dis- 
cussed and vigorously handled. In the real- 
ization of this aim we have succeeded, for 
probaoly uo more iufluential gathering than 
this has been held on the social problem for 
years. We are here for conference, dis- 
cussion, mutual enlightenment and encourage- 
ment, and it is hoped that there will go forth 
from this meeting such an expression of 
opision as will guide vou in any further steps 
which it might be found necessary to take. 
On one point, however, we veutured to ex- 
press a conviction which we firmly hold, and 
itis that a social condition which produces 
such results as we see around us is jargely 
anti-Christian and calls for immediate and 
radical treatment at the hunds of the church 
of Christ. If the direct practical result of 
that conference shali be to awaken the 
disciples of Christ to their duty, and to 
organize the mass of Christian opinion which 
exists on these matters so as to bring it to 
bear more immediately and influentially on 
the misery and poverty which surrcund us, 
we who have convened it will have abundant 
reward. 


The first speaker was the Rev. Newmar 

Hall, LL.B., who attributed the prevalence 
of poverty to intemperance, and announced 
that if the government would take the matter 
in hand and cluse public houses, thereby di- 
minishing the drink traffic, there would be a 
very large increase in useful industry and a 
very great diminution of poverty. 
William Saunders, late M. P. for East Hull, 
and one of the foremost men in the single tax 
movement in Great Britain, next spoke on 
the subject, “Unjust legislation the chief 
cause of poverty.” 


The drift of his address was that hitherto 
our iegislation, made by the privileged 
classes im their own interests, bore most un- 
justly and almost crushingly on industry. 
¢ specified three methods in which this was 
illustrated, viz., as regards taxation, wages 
and reat. He first showed how the taxation 
of the country had been so arranged as to 
fall very heavily upon the toiling masses and 
very hghbtly upon the BPP Clicres In proof 
of which be said that if 24,000 was spent io 
land it paid 15s. in tuxes; if it were spent in 
building houses 1t paid £15 in taxes, 
The greatest of industries—agriculture— 
was taxed fifty per cent, not for the 
benefit of the public, but for the 
benelit of idle laud owners, and building 
industry was taxed not less than 2U0 per cent 
for the benefit of idle land owners. As re- 
gards wages, he showed that while an ordi- 
nary postman in Lundon received 4d per 
hour, many civil servants were paid £3 per 
hour. Of course one man might be worth 189 
times as much as any other man, but he (Mr. 
Saunders) failed to see how that could apply 
to whole classes of men. While industry was 
paid semi-starvation wages, privilege enjoved 
juxurious salaries. The industrial classes were 
heavily mulcted in the matter of rent, mainly 
again for the beneiit ef privilesed classes. 
Thus working people in London, living in one 
rvom for which they pay 4s. a week rent, 
paid 2s. of this to the ground landlcrd, Is. to 
the builder, and 1s. to the rates. Was it sur- 
prising that on one hand there was a want of 
employment and on the other want of accom- 
modation with all the evils of overcrowding! 
Mr. Walter Hazell declared that emigra- 
tion was the chief remedy for poverty, re- 
ferring to his own experience in sending emi- 
grants to Australia and Canada, where they 
had met with success and thrived. 

The next speaker, Silas M. Burroughs, whose 
special subject was “Causes of poverty among 
the industrial classes,” said: 


To find the true cause of the prevailing pov- 
erty among the working classes is the most 
pressing problem of the hour, and the remnoval 
of that cause will be the glory of that venera- 
tion which carries out the great reform. Both 
divine and natural law decree that weailti is 
produced only by industry. “Jn the sweat 
of thy face shalt thou eat bread.” “He that 
will not work neither shall he eat.” If a ship 
be wrecked on an uninhabited island who will 
have houses, clothing, food! Naturally thuse 
who build, weave and sow, while those who 
will not trouble themselves to work will nat- 
urally have nothing. 

Both natural and divine law have evi- 
dently been supplanted in this world by hu- 
man laws, which reverse the natural order 
of things, because we see all round us, and 
hear from other lands, that the industrious 
are always either in want or fearing its ap- 
proach, while the traditionally idle, who 
are proud that neither they nor their an- 
eestors ever did any work, have plenty to 
eat, and a great deal too much to drink, and 
an abundance of all things. If this subject 
involved but a trifling inconvenience to a few 
people, if it were but a harmless superstition, 
we heed not think seriously about it, but it is 
the one great question of most tragic im- 
portance, and if it is to be settled peacefully 
now is the best time, when the people's minds 
are aot agitated with wars and rumors of 
wars, and when they are in a mood to 
uietly investigate the failure of our civiliza- 
tion to supply the necessaries of life and its 
comforts, and a fair share of its pleasures to 
those who produce them all, the “working 
classes.” The common, contemptuous, pitiful 
usage of the term ‘‘working classes” should 
fili.the minds of those who hear it so pro- 
nounced by the idlers, with the gravest 
doubts of the justice of those social arrange- 
ments which are responsible for such un- 
natural conditions as at present exist. But 
the masses, though very well meaning, with 
good hearts, industrious hands, are so busy 
earning a living by physical and mental ex- 
ertion, so little accustomed to the application 
of logical reasoning to social conditions, 
that too many of us are ready to iac- 
cept as divinely right the laws that 
are made for us. Superstitions, despot- 
isms and slavery of mind and body have 
flourished in past times to such a degree that 
we laugh at their absurdities, but, at the same 
time, cannot but admit that people who were 
unwilling to exert their god-given wits to 
perceive the way they were deceived and 
robbed deserved their fate. Succeeding gen- 


erations will think of us as we think of those 
that have gone before. As they pitifully read 
the history of these times, and consider the 
present absurd social conditions, the supersti- 
tions which sustain them, and the various 
wise opinions which are given by good peo- 
ple as to the causes of poverty among the in- 
dustrious and of wealth among the idle, they 
will laugh at our folly. 

Some are afraid to make inquiries into the 
problem in question, for fear of being con- 
sidered reformers, but our great example, 
Jesus Christ, und also his disciples, were re- 
formers. Some are so afraid of interfering 
with vested interests that they will not for 
au moment consider if the “vested interests” 
would not be greatly benefited by a change in 
human laws which would bring thew into 
harmony with divine law and common sense. 
Christ’s pure commandment is: “Seek ye tirst 
the kingdom of God and his righteousness and 
all these things shall be added unto you.” 
Let us not feur that houses, fvod, and all the 
necessities of life shail be given if We will but 
seek first to do what is right. 

As idleness tends to poverty, and industry 
to weuth, a stute ot society in which opposite 
conditions prevail must evidently be wrong. 
We may leave entirely out of the: question 
these wuo justly enjoy the results of the in- 
dustry of their parents, or who have come 
into ibberitunces of wealth earned by in- 
dustry, fur that we believe to be their rightful 
property. At ; 

Let us consider sulely as pertaining to this 
question, the reprehensible communistic and 
secialistie state of our present society, 
whereby the law appropriates the earnings 
of the industrious, aud divides them among 
the idle. There surely cannot be a Worse 
system of communism and: socialism than 
this. If the principle to render to every man 
that which is his due is to apply to the state 
us well us to the individual, then there must 
be some great changes in the distribution of 
wealth; if this junction be regarded, then 
the individual will receive the results of his 
industry, and the state will tax the unearned 
increment Which is created by the growth of 
the population aud wealth of the community, 
and lavoer will be unburdened. 

{t hus been pointed out as a remarkabie co- 
incidence and inevitable result that as a com- 
munity inereases in numbers and wealth 
there is a sure und proportionate increase in 
japd values. lt is onthe principle that asa 
mau will vive everything for his life be will 
ceive all be can spere of his possessions for 
that which is esseutiai to life, viz, air, Water 
and earth. 

Does it not aspear as if it was the intent of 
the creator that these values which the pub- 
lic creute should be taxed for the public ex- 
penses, thus fully supplying them with public 
requirements of rouds, schools, ete? Is it 
right that ubese values should be given away 
aud the public burdened to compensate for it? 
If this commonwealth be given to individuals 
they are unduly exalted and placed beyond, 
the necessity of labor, while at the same time 
it beeumes necessary to tax the industrious 
in Vurious ways, to Cumpensate for the pub- 
lic patrimouy having passed into the hands of 
the idlers who form a distinct class in the 
community, interested in the perpetuation of 
their privilege of having all things without 
the labor of earning them. This problem of 
the cause of poverty among the industrious 
is very deep, and requires a little careful 
searching to find it uut, so remote and subtle 
are its ramifications, but the taxation of in- 
dustry and the neglect to tax land values can 
readily be proven to be the cause, if its effects 
are carefully traced. 

If improvements or the fruits of industry in 
any form are taxed, employment is hindered 
or stopped. The tax is udded to the cost of 
the production, making production dearer 
and preventing many trom: using the product 
in Question who would otherwise use it. If 
the tax on any production be so great us to 
absorb its value, or if it absurb its profits or 
earnings, then the production will cease en- 
tirely, throwing out of employment those 
who are engaged in the heavily taxed in 
dustries. If houses were taxed to their full 
rental value men would be driven to live in 
caves and carpenters would be compelled to 
diz. 

On the other hand, though it seems para- 


doxical, a tax on land values instead of being. 


a hindrance to the ernmployment of the land, is 
the greatest incentive to its proper use, and 
the only thing that will insure its best em- 
ployment, for the reason that no one can 
alford to bold Jand from use if he has to pay 
ataxuponit. Besides this, having paid his 
land tax, the laburer will be relieved of tax- 
ation on nis industry; land will be cheaper 
from the destruction of speculation, and new 
fields for labor at an increased rate of wages 
will be opened. 

Anvone or anything that prevents or hin- 
ders people from employing themselves, or 
working for others, forces them into beggary. 
The neglect to tax land leaves accruing to it 
the unearned increment to be presented tothe 
owner as a free gift from the state. Whether 
he uses it or not it goes on increasing value if 
the community upon it or near it is increasing 
in oumbers and prosperity. The tax upon the 
land, being trifling if it is out of use, but very 
heavy upon its produce or improvements if it 
is in use, the owner has the strongest possible 
incentive to withhold it from use and await 
higher prices. Thus the whole comnmunity is 
repressed and deterred from exercising its in- 
dustry. 

If the improvements be equal in value to 
the land, and the taxation be transferred 
from the improvements to the land, the owner 
will pay exactly the same tax as before, but 
With the advantage to himself that he may go 
on making improvements without having to 
pay any additional tax and with the advan- 
tave to the community of a greatly increased 
demand for jabor, with a consequent increase 
of wages and of the general prosperity of the 
nation. 

The foremost rank of reformers in America 
demand the repeal of all forms of taxation, 
except these un land values, and they are 
prepared to prove that all taxation but this is 
but for the enrichment of the idle at the ex- 
pense of the industrious. 

People then are beciuning to see that tariff 
and all other forms of indirect taxation are 
but schemes of blind leaders of the blind, 
whose object is protection, but whose end is 
the tuking from the industrious for the benefit 
of the idle. 

These principles were further elaborated 
and illustrated by Rev. Philip S. Wicksteed. 
He was followed by Dr. G. B. Clark, M. P., 
who, meeting Rev. Mr. Hall’s remarks, an- 
swered that even if men were always sober 
they would still be affected by the causes of 
involuntary poverty: . 

One of the chief of these causes is private 
property in land. You have here in London 
warchouses full of goods, but the people have 
not the means to purchase. This over pro- 
duction isa great auomaly. The only proper 
basis for wealth is that the man who by his 
industry creates it should have the advantage 
of it. 

Rev. J. P. Gledstone called attention to the 
scriptural aspects of the matter. He believed 
there was teaching in the bible, which if fol- 
lowed would clear away sociul difficulties: 

The making of big fortunes isa thing the 
old book is dead against. It seems to me that 
in the making of great fortunes there must be 
some pinching and grinding and somebody 
not getting his fair proportion. If I thourht 
the bible justified men ir making fortunes in 
this way and justified the existence of poverty 
as we now have it, I would have nothing to 
do with it. I would question whether it could 
have come from heaven. 

Rev. Charles Leach said he regarded emi- 
gration not as a remedy, but as something 
which for the moment relieved the distress: 

But how is it in the name of Jesus Christ, 
whose followers we are, that so many thou- 
sands of acres of iand are out of cultivation? 
If Christ were to come back among us, he 
would soon tell us we ought to go to the 
very roots of these matters. If we had laws 
bearing hardly on the poor, we ought at once 
to alter these laws. 

After further speaking of the same radical 
tenor, Rev. G. Brooks moved a vote of 
thanks to Dr. Parker for presiding and for 
permitting the use of the City temple, James 

- Durant, late M. P. for Stepney, second, 
and the vote passed with a hearty cheer. 


THE UNITED LABOR PARTY IN NEW YORK 


Newspaper Gossip About the Coming Ex- 
pulsion of Dr. McGlynn. 
New York Stur, May 29. 

The bond of friendship which has held Dr. 
McGlynn and Gaybert Barnes so closely to- 
gether for the past year has suddenly snapped 
and each will hereafter pursue his own way. 
Their few followers are also divided. Some 
will.follow the ex-priest aud ctkers will cast 
their lot with the wily secretary. Mr. Barnes 
will have the larger number of voters in his 
little clique, but Dr. McGlynn will have more 
strength numerically, owing to the fidelity 
with which the ladies of St. Stephen’s parish 
cling to hin in his erratie course. 

The friendship between the two leaders was 
as firm as ever when the delegates left here 
for the Cincinnati convention. They were 
even more demcns@rative than usual in their 
affection for each other about thattime. They 
were hopeful that a union would be made 
with the union laber party. But Colonel 
Norton, an old greenbacker, was chosen to 
preside over the union labor party meeting 
and be would not even Iet Dr. MeGlynn enter 
the ha}!] to make a speech on single tax. 

A conference committee was chusen by the 
union labor men out of courtesy to the New 
York delegation. Dr. McGlynn Jed the com- 
mittee from his party and made a stirring 
plea for unity. He would not yield, how- 
ever, to any compromise upon the principle 
of siugle tax, and the other side would have 
none of his doctrine. He took upon himself 
the authority of stating that his followers 
would insist on that proposition, while his fol- 
lowers were only too willing to yield every- 
thing if they could only get an oflice for 
Barnes, McMackin or some other practical 
politician. 

“Tam sorry, doctor, that you did not first 
come buck and report to our meeting before 
making an ultimatum to the union labor 
people,” said Mr. Barnes in his blantlest 
tones. 

‘“} am the leader of this party,” retorted 


the doctor, “and 1am the best judge of what. 


course it should pursue.” Thus did the. first 
coolness spring up between these friends. 
Mr. Barnes swallowed the rebuke in silence, 
but did not forget it. One of the delegates to 
Cincinnati suid yesterday: 

“Tam a practical politician. We thought 
we had weeded all the visionary cranks out 
of the party, but the way Dr. McGlynn acted 
in Cincinnati convinces me that he is nota 
good politician. I wish he would stick to his 
anti-poverty business and let us manage the 

litical party our own way.” 

“What does Mr. Barnes think about that?’ 
he was asked. 

“Oh,” said he, ‘Mr. Barnes will not submit 
any longer to be bulldozed by the doctor in 
political matters. He wants to make this 
party a success, and the doctor simply stands 
in his way.” : 

‘Hus Mr. Barnes spoken to you of this?’ 

“Yes, and so bas Johu MeMacsin. Both of 
them are determined to keep the doctor in his 
place hereafter.” 

“Does Dr. McGlynn know that Secretary 
Barnes has taken that stand?” 

“Yes, I believe he does, but he thinks, I 
suppose, that Barnes will be all right when 
the cainpaign gets hot and the funds begin to 
come in; but I wouldn’t be surprised if the 
doctor would be read out of the party au the 
next meeting of the county general commit- 
tee. Iteil you, When we make up our minds 
to do anything we do it. See how we fircd 
out the socialists and then shelved Henry 
George? Do you think we would hesilate to 
get rid of Dr. McGlynn when we know that 
he isu Jonah who will sink us? We are wait- 
ing for instructions from Secretary Barnes, 
and if he says the word, out goes the doc- 
tor.” 


Single Tax League Notes. 


The clerk of the league reports the acces- 
sion of several new members to the roll dur- 
ing the week. 

The first break in the league’s family oc- 
curred on May 22 by the death of Abraham 
L. Earle, a man of sterling worth and de- 
voted to the cause. His loss is much la- 
mented. 

L. O..M. of this city and J. L. D. of Sharon, 
Conn., are the first to report-having organ- 
ized groups to work on the plan of the 
league. Stated mectings are held at the 
homes of members of the groups, and afew 
persons, strangers to our principles, but 
whose philanthropic tendencies and intelli- 
gence give promise of their becoming con- 
yerts, are invited to attend; a ehapter of 
“Progress and Poverty,” *‘Protection, or Free 
Trade?” or other pertinent matter is read, 
and a conversational discussion follows, par- 
ticipated in by all present. The meetings are 
sometimes enlivened by music, and perhaps 
by simple refreshment prepared by the ladies 
of the household. In addition to holding such 
mectings, the members of the croups work 
individually by personal intercourse, the dis- 
tribution of tracts, securing mention of our 
views in the local press, or whatever means 
seem to them wise; and can often gather the 
fruits of their work by obtaining subscribers 
to the newspapers which advocate our prin- 
ciples, or by bringing in recruits. 

The clerk has replied to inquiries as to 
whether it would be adinissible to give names 
to groups, that he thinks that to doso would 
be proper und wise, the group to choose its 
own name. 

The executive committee met on May 26, 
and added to its number by the election of 
Louis F. Post, Rev. Hugh O. Pentecost and 
Henry George. The committee has now 
eight members, and one is still to be added to 
complete the number prescribed by the con- 
stitution of the league. 

Applications for membership, inquiries as 
to the purposes of the league, or other corre- 
spondence, should be addressed to the clerk 
of the single tax league, No. 6 Harrison 
street, New York city. 


The Work in London. 

Mr. Frederick Verinder, secretary of the 
English land restoration league, writes casu- 
allv to a friend in this city as follows: “We 
are having some good meetings this month in 
London. 
ence, largely attended, was held at the City 
temple, Dr. Parker (who is, I believe, not 
unknown in the United States) presiding. On 
May 14 avery successful meeting was held in 
u great non-conformist center, the Memorial 
hall, under the auspices of the Christian 
socialist society. The annual mecting of the 
Land nationalization society took piace last 
week. The leaders of the society are mostly 
in favor of compensation to landlords, but 
the meeting held quite another opinion. On 
the 30th the annual meeting of the English 
land restoration league isto be held. I hope 
to be able to send a copy of its annual report 
shortly, giving some account of the muve- 
ment in England. I need hardly say how 
eagerly we follow the course of events on 
your side in the New York STANDARD. 


A Good Suggestion. 

BALTIMORE, Md., May 28.—An idea has 
struck me that may be of possible utility in 
the coming presidential campaign. It is well 
known that while the people desire to hear 


orations in which the politica] problems of 


On the 5d an anti-poverty confer-- 


the day are discussed, the constant reitera- 
tions of wel! known truths becomes tiresome 
from the monotony. I would like your 
opinion on the advisability of arranging 
tableaux representing the operations of ecc- 
nomic humbugs of the time. For instance, a 
very effective representation illustrating pro- 
tection might easily be made of the tra- 
ditional workingman on one side and monop- 
olists on the other, with Uncle Sam between 
the two. Our venerated uncle might go 
through the act of picking Mr. Workingman’s 
pocket and dividing the proceeds between 
himself’ and the monopolist; all the time 
both are clapping Mr. Workingman on the 
back and telling him he is the best fellow in 
the world, and that they only pick his pocket 
to protect him fremi the pauper laber of 
Europe and that they really increase his 
wealth by so duing. 

My ideais that such representations might 
be added with effect to the ordinary mass 
meeting. Other and better illustrations 
would no doubt be forthcoming from artists 
who possess histrionic talent. I only make 
the suggestion in the hope that it may attract 
the attention of those more qualified than I 
am to carry it out. 

Our anti-poverty society continues its quiet 
and regular work and we are making 
progress. 

We are nearly unanimous in our intentio 
to vote for Mr. Cleveland. 

Wa. N. Hiny, M.D., — 
14538 E. Baltimore street. 


Belford’s Mecazine. 

If Belford’s Magazine maintains the prom- 
ise of its first number—and under the guid- 
ance of Donn Piatt it is tolerably safe to do 
so—it will force its way at once to the front 
rank of the host of American periodicals. It 
caters at once to the instruction and amuse- 
ment of its readers; offering for their serious 
consideration the ripened thoughts of men of 
reputation and knowledge, and for their gen- 
eral reading a sufficient assortment of fiction, 
poetry, and lighter essays. The issue for 
June contains articles by Thomas G. Shear- 
mau, J. S. Moore, Julian Hawthorne, Frank 
H. Hurd, and Henry George; a complete 
story entitled “Old Man Gilbert,” by Eliza- 
beth W. Bellamy, with a press notice by 
Augusta Evans Wilson; poems by Ella 
Wheeler Wilcox, Coates, Kinney, and others; 
and a variety of well chosen shorter stories 
and sketches. 


Brookityn Revenue Reform Club. 

Epiror Sranparp: Kindly correct the er- 
roneous statement that I have been elected 
president of the Brooklyn revenue reform 
club. I was simply honored by being asked 
to preside at its lirst public meeting for 1888. 
The club has had no president since Mr. Beech- 
er’s death, and when a necessity fér an elec- 
tion appears I assume the members will honor 


! the gentleman whose everzy and liberality 


have stimulated the organization in its good 
work, past and present—Mr. Thomas G. 
Shearman. C. O’C. HENNESSY. 


Working for the Cause at Three Score and 
Ten. 


SEATTLE, Wash. Ter., May 22.—I wish to 
send greeting to Rev. John S. Brown of Law- 
rence, Kan., whose letter appeared in THE 
SraypanpD May 5, and who was eighty-two 
years of age on April 26. Iwas three-score 
and ten last February, and 1] wish to show 
him that my hand also is in to add my hum- 
ble strength to the movemen; for the sup- 
pression of industrial slavery. 

GEORGE W. Harcu. 


STPAWS WHICH SHOW THE WIND. 


The Boston Traveller telis us of'a man who 
tried a long time to finda paper that had 
nothing to say abuut the tariff. And the only 
paper he could find was a paper of pins, 

Let the poor have more of the enjoyments 
of life resulting from their own labor and 
there will be less drinking and crime to con- 
tend with in society.—[Dayton Workman. 

By all means give us the Australian, or any 
other system of voting, that will purify 
Rhode Istand elections. The party objecting 
to this purification of the ballot may well be 
looked upon with sincere disgust.—{Rhode 
Island Democrat. 

The single tax men should help the anti-pro- 
tection movement. Itis a long step in the 
direction they are going, and the discussion 
of free trade will open up inquiry into the 
policy they wish to inaugurate—to lift the 
burden from production and tax land values. 
—({Hempstead, Tex., Advance Guard. 

THe STANDARD, which, by the way, is one 
of the most influential and able journals pub- 
lished, states the issue in the approaching 

residential contest very clearly and pithily. 
tsaysitisa battle between the principle of 
special privilege aud the principle of equal 
rights. And that is the whole thing in a nut- 
shell.—[Saratoga, N. Y¥., Sun. 

in our country we had labor abundantly; 
we had capital in abundance, and the only 
complaint about it was that it was not fairly 
and equitably distrionted; we hed an area 
of land greater than -any other nation ex- 
cept Russia. All we lacked was scme sort 


of wisdom iu the application of law to thase ! 


factors of our sociai 
Cox’s Speech. 
If ignorant people are willing to sell that 


order.—[Congressman 


} which they do not know the value of—great 


tracts of land for a few ,bales of cloth. or 
strings of beads—nobody can deny their right 
todo so. But what of their children or their 
children’s children? Have they no rights? 
Suppose that I shuouid enter into a deed for- 
ever bargaining away the richt of. my de- 
scendants to the sunshine, would anyone sup- 
pose that [ was warranted in dvuinysof— 
(Brooklyn Tax Reform Advocate. 

Speculators have been the bane of the west 
by preventing actual settlement and causing 
the sparely settled districts to tax themselves 
exorbitantiy to build up institutions to raise 
the value of their lands. The pioneers build 
the schoul houses and colleges and churches 
and roads and bridges without which- lands 
would be valueless and tax their own property 
for the purpose while the eastern speculator. 
looks on with selfish approval, knowing that 
every dollar expended will add to the value 
of the lands he holds from market for the ad- 
vance.—{North Bend, Neb., Fiail. 

The business of supplying water has been 
advantageously assumed and managed by 
the city government. Whatever jobbery or 
extravagance may have been connected with 
ithas been mure than compensated for by 
cheap and universal service, not to mention 
the revenue that has lightened the burdens of 
taxpayers. It we must enter into more con- 
tracts with illuminating corporations, let it 
be on some such basis as that which- has 
worked so well in London, where the divi- 
dends of the company are limited and the 
price of gus to consumers regulated by the 
city according to the cost of production.— 
{St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 

The ballot reform bill, introducing the Aus- 
tralian system, has passed the New York as- 
sembly by a large majority. 
pass the senate and go to Governor Hill for 
his signature. This bill has several features 
that should be incorporated into the election 
laws of every state. The clause providing 
for asecret ballot would tend to eliminate 
much of the bribery and intimidation that is 
common at elections, both north and south. 
The public printing of ballots would be of 
great advantage tonew political organiza- 
tions. The billon the whcle is a very im- 
portant one, and if it becomes « law ‘will 
Strike a deadly blow at sume of the corrupt 
political methods used in the Empire state.— 
{Willimantic (Conn.) Home. 


It will probably | 


racy? 


It is well said land is the right basis of an 
again, 


_ous not to keep forever in sight. 


‘tocracy. 


WORDS OF THOMAS CARLYLE. 


MILWAUKEE, Wis.—in broaching the sub 


ject of the land question to those who have 
given it but a passing thought, I am very 


often met with remarks like this: “What is 
the matter with our present system of treat. 
ing land? No one ever thought: of finding : 
fault with it until Henry George ficured out. 
some theory about it which I understand the. . 
newspapers have confuted long ago. — It's _ 


strange 06 one ever thought of considering 
property in land as different from. any other 
property until he raised. ail this: row about 
it.” Such peopie are usually intelligent and 
bright, but are not given to reading much 


outside of the daily newspapers. They alk 
know something of Herbert Spencer and John 
Stuart Mill, and have heard them. auoted as — 


the best of authorities oy men who are known 
to be the very embodiment ef conservatism, 
and when they are shown that the opinions of 
these. distinguished economists, with’ refer- 
ence to property in land, are substantially 
the same as those held by Henry George, 
they are at first surprised, then interested 
and begin to leok the question up for them- 
selves. That usually settles it: They soon 
become converted to our views. > 

But the names of many great. and distin- 
guished men could be mentioned who took 
hirh ground against the present land svstem. 
Take, for instance, Thomas Carlyle. Noone 
will question his. transcendant ability, his 


earnestness, sincerity and rugged: honesty. 


This is what he says in ‘Coworking Aristoe 


aristocracy. Whoever possesses the land, he, 


more emphatically than any other, is the gov- - 
ernor, Vice king of the people on the land. I 
is in these days asit was in those of Henry 


Plantagenet and Abbot Samson, as it will in 
all days be. 
nourishes, shelters, gladdens, lovingly en- 


riches us all; in how many ways from. our. 


first awakening to our last sleepon her blessed 
mother busum, 
mother arms, enfold us all. 


The hil! I first saw the sun rise over, when. 


the sun and land all thines were yet in their 
auroral hour, who can -divorce me fromm. itt 
Mystic! deep as the world’s center are the 


roots I have struck in my native soil; to tree: 
From - noblest 


that grows is rooted. so. 
patriotism to humblest industrial mechanism; 


from highest dying for yourcountry tolowest. 


quarrying and coal boring for it, a nation’s 
life depends upon its land. Again and 
we say, there can be no true 
aristocracy but must possess the land. 
Men talk of “selling” land. . . . But the 


notion of selling the land of the world-creator: 


isa ridiculous impossibility! We buy what 


is salabie of it, nothing more was ever buy- ° 


able. Wao can, or could, sell it tous? Pro- 
perly speaking the land belongs to these two: 
To the Aimighty God; and to all bis children 
of men that have ever worked.on it or shall 
ever. work well on it. No generation of men 
can, or could, with never such solemnity and 


effort, sell land on any other principle; itis 
not the property of any generation, we say, . 


but that of ali the past generations. who have 
worked on it, and of all the future ones thas 
shall work on it. . . . The soil of all 
countries belongs evermore in a very consid- 
erable degree to the Almighty Maker! The 
last stroke of labor bestowed on. it. is not the 
making of its yalue, but only the increasing 
thereof. - . 

It is very strange the degree to which 


these truisms are forgotten in our days; how 


in the whirling chaos of formulas we have 
quietly lost sizht of fact, which it is so peril- 


do not sec it, will make us. feel it by and by. 
From much loud controversy and corn law 
debating there rises loud, though inarticulate 
once more in these years this very question 
among others, Who made the land of Eng- 
land? Who made it, this respectable Eng- 
lish Jane, wheat. growing, metalliferous 
earboniferous, which will let readily band 
over head’ for seventy million pounds or up- 
wards as it here lies? Who did make it? 
“We,” answer the much consuming aris~ 


the sweat of Melton Mowbray. 


you. EverlasNng honor to you, then, and. 


corn laws as many as you will, till your own - 
deep stomachs cry enough, or some voice of | 


human pity bids you hold. Ye are as gods, 
that can create soil. Soil creating gods 
there is no withstanding. They have the 
might to sell wheat at wnat. price they list, 
and the right, to all lengths, and famine 
lengths, if they be pitiless infernal gods. 
Celestial gods, I think, would stop short of 


‘the famine: price; but no infernal nor any 


kind of god can be bidden stup. Infatuated 


mortals, into what questions are you driving 


every thinking man in England? 

So wrote Thomas Carlyle many years ago. 
Indeed, be went on writing and speaking ina 
similar strain of denunciation and warning to 
the Innded aristocrats of Britain, until his. 
trenchant pen fell from his. nerveless fingers 
and his clarion voice was stilted in death. 
And although he (like most men who would 
do something for.their fellows) may have de- 
spaired of making any lasting impressions on 
the thought of his time, the influence of his 
writings and lectures are widespread, and 
the passionate, half supplicating, half threat- 
ening, and altogether reproachful question 
which he propounded “Into what questions 
are you driving every thinking mar in Enz- 
land?’ has been answered by the birth of the 
land restoration leagues of England and Scot- 
Jand. ; 

To those who ask me what the evils of the 
land system in Great Britain have to do with 
the lund system of America, I have simply 
to sav that in America as in Great Britain 


two and two make four, and that the system. 
tha, we ali see working evil in Britain is: 


actively at werk in America and producing 
the same results. Peter McGILL. 


Who Gets the Difference? 


Philadelphin Evening Call. 


The people are asked to submit to war 


taxes averaging over 40 per cent to offset the. 


difference between our hich wages and Euro- 
pean low wages. The argument is-that to-be 
put on afuir basis of competition with the 
foreign munufacturer the: American manu- 
facturer shouid be protected with a duty 
equal to the amount he pays in wages over 
and above what the European pays in 


Waites. ces ce 


‘To tilustrate: ‘Suppose a-man. in this. coun= 
try, Working for a dcHar a day, makes an 
article Which sells for $5. His fellow in Eng- 
land mukes the same. article ina dav and. re- 
ceives, say 5U cents. Now to offset the dif- 
ference in. wages a duty of only 50 cents, or 
something over 10 per cent, is necessary. Sup- 
pose a duty of 40 per cent were levied, vould 
the workingmun cet it? He might get 10 per 
cent; or one quarter of it, if his labor market 
Were not overstocked; but where would the 
rest go? An auswer may perhaps be found 


‘in the zeal of manutacturers to raise wages 


by a high tariif. Now our supposed case isa 
tuir sample of the present tariff. Of the total 
value of our annual production cf. manu- 


.factures less than 20 per cent represents whats 


was paid for labor. What is the tariff? Over 
40 per cent. Do the foreigners work for less. 
than nothing? ate 

Take a few cases: The labor cost of a ton 
of steel rails is given at $7.57, the tariff is 
$17. The labor cost of a certain grade of 
biankets is 61 cents, the tariff is $2.55. The 
labor cost of a cheap woolen suit is $2, the 
tariff is 36.48. Where does the excess ro tot 
The answer is plain. Some goes to pay for 
taxed machinery, taxed coal, taxed raw ma- 
terial which the Englishman gets untaxed. 


Some of itis absorbed in unprofitable enter= 


prises, and some of it, no one knows how 
much, goes into the inanufacturers’ pockets. 
Do we need 2 forty per cent tariff when the 
total vost of our products is less than twenty 


“per cent of their value? If the tariff tax is 


twice as much as is paid in wages, how do 
you prove that the laborer getsit? 


ih 


The land is mother of us all— : 


does she, as with blessed . : 


Fact, if wa 


“We,” as they ride in, moist with. . 
Itis we that. 
made it, or are the heirs, assigns and repre- 
sentatives of those wao did. My brothers, . 
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FULL TEXT OF VICE-CHANCELLOR BIRD'S 
DECISION IN THE HUTCHINS’ 
WILL CASE. 


Ble Pictures the Herrere the Single Tax 


Weald Bring, but Drawe the Line at the 
Deciaratien that * Histericalliy as Echi- 
cally Private MPreperty in Laud is Reb- 

. bery.** 

Hutchius’ executor vs. Henry George etals., 
&m Chancery of New Jersey. 

, A bequest for the distribution of books in 
which the author describes the system by 
which the land owners of the country hold 
the title to their lands, as robbery, is not such 
@cnacity as the courts will euforce. 

Mr. George ©. Vroom for complaiuant. 

Mr. John T. Woodhull for defendant Henry 
George. 

Mr. Schuyler C. Woodbul! for defendant 

Mary Hutchins. 

Mr. C. V. D. Joline for defendant James 

Butchins. 

‘Burp, V. C.—William 8. Braddock, the exe- 


autor of the last will and testament of George 


Hutchins, deceased, by his bil], asks for the 


» eonstruction of the will of the said deceased. 


The will, first, makes provision for the wife of 
the testator and oiakes other disposition cf a 
small amount of his property, and then, and 
lastly, makes the provision for the construc- 
tion of which this bill is filed. 


Lastly, all the rest and residue of my estate 
of any and every form, kind and description 
whatsoever, I hereby give, devise and be- 

ueath, under the nume of “the Hutchins 
fund,” to Henry George, the well known author 
of “Progress and Poverty,” his heirs, execu- 
tors and admiuistrators in sacred trust for the 
express purpose of “spreading the light” on 
social and political liberty and justice in 


_ these United States of America by means of 


the gratuitous, wise, efficient and econom- 
icaliy conducted distribution ali over the 
Jand of said George’s publications on the al! 


important land question and cognate sub- 


iss including his “Progress and Poverty,” 
is replies to the criticisms thereon, bis 


“Problems of the Tunes,” and any other of 


his books and pamphiets which be may think 
it wise and proper to gratuitousiy distribute 


inthis country; provided, first, that the said 
George, his heirs, executors and adminis- 


trators shall regularly furnish true annual 
Feports of the management and disburse- 
ments of the said Hutchins fund to the paper 
called the Irish World and the American In- 
dustrial Liberator or its acknowledged suc- 
cessor, and shall aiso annually mail or 
otherwise send «4 copy of said paper cuontain- 
ing such anagual rep=rts to each of the follow- 
ing persons, to wit, my aforementioned wife, 
Mary Hutchins, now of this place: William 
8. Wood, dow of Parker, county of Randvuiph, 
state of lodixna, and James Hutchins, now 
of Selma, county of Delaware, and state of 
Indiana; and provided, second, that said 
George, his heirs, executors and adminis- 
trators shall cause to be inserted or printed 
opposite the title page of every free copy of 
his bovks distributed by means of this fund, 
this, my solemn request, virtuaily, to wit, 
that each recipient sbail read it and then 
circuiate it among such neighbors or other per- 
sous as ia his best judgment wiil make the 
best use of it. 

The bill shows that the executor had been 
warned by the heirs at law and next of kin 
of the said testator, that the said bequest is 
void, and that he wil! not be justified in at- 
tempting to comply with the provisions of 
‘the will respecting it. He prays, therefore, 
for tne court to declare whether or nut such 
gift, in trust, of the residue, is legal and 
walid, and whether it wili be enforced in a 
court of equity or not; and whether, under 
the terms of the will, he is authorized to make 
sale of the rea! estate mentioned therein; and 
whether the said Mary Hutchins, the widow, 
is entitled to dower inthe reul estate; and 
fourth, whether or not, if the said gift 
to the sa.d Henry George be deciured in- 
walid, the said testater died intesiate as tu 
the said residue, and in that case how shall 


. the said residue be distributed; and in case 


the said residuary clause be declared invalid, 
whether or not the said execuior is author- 
ized to sell the real estate, and if so, as to 
the disposition of the proceeds thereof; and 
whether one-third of the proceeds of the sale 
sball be considered as personal estate aud be 
distributed as such. 

The defendants. Mary Hutchins, the widow, 
and Georce Hutebins, one of the leratees, in- 
sist that the said residuary clause is invalid 
and therefore cannut be enforced; first they 
imsist that it is nct a charitable bequest, with- 
in the meaning of the term as understvod by 
all text writers and judges who ever have 
had occasion to pass thereupon. Much re- 
liance is placed upen the statute 43 Eliza- 
beth, chapter 4, by the defendunts They 
urge that every adjudication since that time 
bas yone upon the theory that uvthing will be 
supported of the character named winch is 
poi clearly and indisputably a charity. it is 
said that this view wus the view presented by 
Chief Justice Marshall in Buptist association 
ws. Hart’s executor, 4 Wheaton 1, in which he 
says: “We have uo trace in any book of any 
aitempt in the court uf chancery, anterior to 
the statute, to enforce one of these vague be- 
guests for charitable uses.”. Neiwithstanding 
this eminent authurity, the opinion of the 
court in Vidal vs. Girard’s executors, 2 How. 
1236, 194, scems to establish the fact that the 
court of chancery had such power and exer- 
cised it before the act referred to was passed. 
And it is iusisted that whether or nBt tiie said 
statute be enforced in New Jersey, the spirit 
and intent thereof prevails. Thompson's ex- 
ecutors vs. Norris, 5 C. ©. G. 522 And to 
support this, Story’s Equity, section 1,155 is 
cited. 

What is a charity? Since it often’ happens 
that definitions ure framed from and for pariic- 
ular cases, I wiil not atiempt defining it; but 
will be content with the views of others of great 
experience and learning and which are re- 
lied upon by counsel for defenduuts. Perry 
on Trusts, section 709 is cited, where the 
learned editor says: “Charity has obtained a 
significzuce in law, and courts de not uphold 
oradminister trusts for particular purposes 
which are not charitable within the meaning 
of the law.” Mr. Story adds: “A be- 
quest may, in an enlarged sense, be chari- 
table, and not within the purview of the 
statute.” Anvther authority, itissaid, writes: 
“Such charitable bequests oniy as are within 
the letter and spirit of the statute” are sus- 
tained, citing Siory, section 1,155, 1,158, 
1,164; Kendall vs. Gandure, 5 Bea. 311; 
Williams vs. Williams, 4 Seld. 547: Brown vs. 
Yeald, 7 Beas. 50, and note: Owen vs. Miss. 
Society, 4 Kern, 307, 3:7, 403. 

' Again it is said that all of the purposes to 
which any charitable bequest ean be made 
may be classified under those which are 
ecclesiastical, educational or eleemosynary. 
Attorney General vs. Calvert, 23 Bea. 255. 
Aad it is claimed that the gift which we are 
pow considering cannot be brought within 
either of these classifications; for it is said 
that in no sense does the gift in question have 
a tendency to benelit or to improve munkind, 
being in no sense a school of learning to 
educate mankind. The claim further is that 
there must be an indubitable benefit, a ten- 
dency to humanize, to elevate and to improve 
mankind befurea gift of this nature can be 
declared valid or enforced by the courts. 

It is suid further that in Brown vs. Pan- 
coast, 7 Stew. 321, Chancellor Runyon said 
that a gift by the testator for the purpose of 
creating a fund, the income of which should 
be devoted to the purchase of books in found 


ing a useful library, was charitable. Coun- 
sel says with respect to this: ‘“Inacon- 
testibly this was a good bequest and 
saould be enforced,” but says: ‘Far 
different is the purpose under considera- 
tion; here the bequest is to spread light 
on tbe land question by purchasing and 
distributing books written by the trustee on 
that question. And it is a bequest for spread- 
ing abroad a man’s theories on the question 
of land tenures and their abuses and cognate 
subjects. 

A bequest then of a fund to perpetuate a 
useful library is good. The bequest under 
consideration is to spread the light on the 
land question; in other words, on the question 
as to who shall hold the title to Jands, or bow 
that title shall be held, or for whose benefit. 
Now if the gift [be good] to establish a li- 
brary without classification of the books or 
without reference to their character (except 
that they be useful), certainly a gift to estab. 
lish a library to be composed of a certain 
class of books, or of books upon certain sub- 
jects, would be good also. Would not a gift 
for the purpose of founding an institution to 
publish the works of Newton, or of Bacon, or 
of Milton, or of Shakespeare, or of Edwards, 
or of Bancroft, or of Irving, or of Macosb, or 

Vebster, or Marshall, be good! Incontesti- 
bly so. If not, then I do not see how we can 
sustain the numerous gifts to the Bible so- 
ciety within the control of various denomina- 
tions of Christians in this country. But if I 
am right in this, then it must follow that a 
gift to circulate any portion of these works, 
or any one of them, would also be lawful, 
and look to high authority. 

There can be no doubt but that the circula- 
tion of one book may be the object of a testa- 
tor’s bounty. A testatrix provided that the 
residue of her estate should be applied toward 
the printing, publishing and propagation of the 
sucred writings of the lute Joanna Southcote. 
The heir tiled a bill alleging that the gift for 
such purpose was either void in law on the 
ground that the writings were of a bDlas- 
phenious and profane character, or that the 
trust so declared was for the propagation of 
doctrines subversive to the Christian religion. 
It seems that Joanna Southeote taught in her 
povks that she was with child by the Holy 
Ghost, and that a second Messiah was about 
to be born of her body. In speaking of her, 
Sir Johu Romilly, master of the rolis, said: 
“Yn the history of her life, her personal dis- 
putations and conversations with the devil, 
ber prophecies and her intercommunings with 
the spiritual world, I have found much that, 
in my opinion, is very foolish, but nothing 
which is likely to make persons who read 
them either immoral or irreligivus.” Again, 
he says, “I cannot say that the bequest of a 
testator to publish and propagate works in 
support of the Christian religion is a chari- 
table bequest, and at the same time say that 
if another testator should select for this pur- 
pose some three or four authors whose works 
willin his opinion produce that effect, such 
a bequest thereupon ceases to be charitable. 
Neither can I do so if the testator should 
select one singie author.” The bequest was 
sustuined. Thornton vs. Howe, 31 Bev. 14. 

If it be so that a bequest for the distribu- 
tion of the works of Joanna Southcote or of 
the bible by an institution founded for that 
purpcse is valid, then it is clear that a be- 
quest for any other single and detinite pur- 
puse which. will, if carried out, have a 
tendency to enlighten or iaprove mankind 
with respect to a given subject or theory, 
such gift must also be valid as a charity, 
and can be enforced by the courts. It will 
be noted that I say to enlighten or toim 
prove mankind. And it is not necessary that 
I should more particularly define the ubject 
to be had in view in every such discussion. 
Certainly if the purpose of the testator was 
to disseminate doctrines immoral in their 
character, tendency or influence they could 
not be called charitable in any sense, nor 
could they in any sense be said to elevate or 
improve mankind. I cannot but add that it 
is not the individual judgment which is to be 
the guide in every such case, for manifestly 
that may be regarded as hostile to the public 
welfare by one individual which by another 
would be deemed most useful or beneticial. 
This assertion is founded upon what we are 
taught in all the pages of history. It is 
everywhere written that the efforts of en- 
lightexed individuals upon one hand to break 
thruugh the clouds of darkness and of ignor- 
ance or to overcome oppression and resist- 
ance bave upon the other hand been as stuutly 
opposed, if not by persous equally intelligent, 
yet by persons enjoying the benefitsand advar- 
tages which came to them frum the existing 
conditfon of things, and piaced them in posi- 
tions of supremacy, or of happiness above 
their fellows. Suftice it to say that our na- 
tional history bad its origin in this great 
trath, and csives us numerous illustrations of 
the inestimable value of it. 

Now with these suggestions as to the law, 
andasto the fundamental principles which 
should control, let us see what it is which 
the testatur in the case before us desires to 
disseminate. A few quotations from the 
books which have becu offered in evidence 
are essential, and a few will suffice; those 
which have been presented by counsel for the 
defense I will give. Chapter 1 of book 7 in 
the work on ‘‘Progress and Poverty,” the au- 
thor heads with the phrase, “The injustice of 
private property inland.” Among many of 
his declarations in that chapter be says: 

There is in nature no such thing as a fee 
simple in land. There is on earth no power 
which can rightfully make a grant of ex- 
clusive ownership in land. If all existing 
men were to unite to grant away their equal 
rights, thev could not grant away the right 
of thuse who followed them. For what are 
we but tenants for a day? . . . Let the 
parchlinents be ever so many, or possessiun 
ever so long, natural justice can recognize no 
right iu one mau to the possession and enjoy- 
ment of land that is not equally the right of 
all his fellows. Though bis titles have been 
acquiesced in by generation after gen 
eration, to the landed estates of the 
duke of Westminster, the poorest 
child that is born in London to-day 
has as much right as his eldest son. 
Though the sovereign people of the state of 
New York consent to the landed possessions 
of the Astors, the puniest infant that comes 
wailing into the world in the squalidest room 
of the most miserable tenement bouse, be- 
comes at that moment seized of an equal 
right with the millionaires. And it is robbed 
if the right is denied. . . . The wide 
spreading social evils which everywhere 
oppress men amid an advancing civiliza- 
lion, spring from a great primary wrong—the 
appropriation as the exclusive property of 

suine mean of the lund on which and from 
which all must live. . . . As for the de- 
duction of a complete and exclusive in- 
dividual right to land from priority of occu- 
pation, that is, if possible, the most absurd 
ground on which land ownership can be de- 
fended. Priority of ovcupation give exclu- 
sive and perpetual title to the surface of a 
giube on which, in the order of nature, count- 
less generations succeed eachother! Had the 
men of the last generation any better right 
to the use of this world than we of this, or the 
men of a hundred years ago, or of a thousand 
years agot 

The title of chapter three suggests the con- 
tents of it, namely: “Claim of land owners 

to compensation.” 

The truthbis, and from this truth there can be 
no escape, that there isand can be no just title 
to an exclusive possession of the svil, and that 
private property in land is a bold, bare, enor- 
mous wrong, like that of chattel slavery. .. . 
The examination through which we have 
passed has proved conclusively that private 
property in land cannot be justified on the 
ground of utility—that, on the contrary, it is 


the great cause to which are to be traced the 
poverty, the misery and degradation, the 
social disease and political weakness which 
are showing themselves so menacingly amid 
advancing civilization. Expediency, there- 
fore, joins justice in demanding that we 
abolishit. . . . 

“The land of Ireland, the land of every 
country, belongs to the peuple of that coun- 
try.” . . . The common right to land has 
everywhere been primarily recognized, and 
private ownership has nowhere grown up 
save as the result of usurpation. . . . His- 
torically, as ethically, private property in 
land is robbery. It nowhere springs from 
contract; it nowhere can be traced to per- 
ceptions of justice or expediency; it has 
everywhere had its birth in war and conquest, 
and in the selfish use which the cunning have 
made of superstition and law. 

In his work on “Social Problems” Heary 
George says: 

The more we examine the more clearly we 
see that public misfortunes and corruptions 
of government do spring from neglect or 
contempt of the natural rightsof man. .. . 
The institution of public debts, like the insti- 
tution of private property in land, rests upon 
the preposterous assumption that one geucr- 
ation may bind another generation. If a 
man were tO come to me and say, 
“Here is a promissory note which your 
creat-grandfather gave to my great-grand- 
father, and which you will oblige me by pay- 
ing,” I would laugh ut him, aud tell him that 
if he wanted to collect his note he had bet- 
ter hunt up the man who gave it; that I had 
nothing to do with my prext-grandfather’s 
promises. And if he were to insist upon pay- 
ment, and to cal] my attention to the terms 
of the bond, in which my great-grandfatlier 
expressly stipulated with his great-grand- 
father that I should pay him, I weuld only 
laugh the more, and be more certain that he 
was a lunatic. To such a demand any one 
of us would reply ¥n effect: “My great-grand- 
father was evidently a kuave or a joker, and 
your great-grandfather wus certainly a fou}, 
which quality you certainly buve inherited if 
you expect me to pay the money because my 
great-grandfather promised that I should du 
so. He might as well have given your great- 
grandfather a draft upon Adam or a cheek 
upon the First uational bank of the moon. 
. « « While, as for the great national debts 
of the world, tucurred as they bave been for 
purposes of tyranny aud war, it is impossible 
to seeinthem anything but evil. Of these 
great national debts that of the United States 
will best bear examination; but it is no excep- 
tion.” 

Some observations seein to be necessary m 
order to understand the full measure of the 
subject we are dealing with. The sentiments 
or expressions which I have above recited 
are leveled at-the foundation of laws and 
customs as they have existed for many 
centuries wherever civilization has had 
the slightest foothold; are leveled at prin- 
ciples, which, in all ages where men have been 
at all enlightened and made progress from 
barbarism, have been fostered as amongst 
the foremost incentives to human action; and 
at principles which have, during al! the 
period named, been regarded as the very 
bulwarks of freedom and stability among the 
nations of the earth. Indeed, in one sentence 
it may be said that nothing, excepting only 
the gospel, has done so much toward lifting 
man from the degrading superstiticn and 
slavery of heathenism as the possibility, by 
generous effort, of acquiring a_ certain 
fouthold upon the soil which, if he im- 
proves, shall be bis own, and shall de-* 
scend as an inheritance to his posterity, or 
shall be disposed of according to the own- 
er’s will and pleasure. But our author, by 
a stroke of the pen or an act of legisla- 
tion, would sweep away every thought, or 
sentiment, or link, which biads individuals to 
locality, to home, to society, or to govern- 
ment, and send him adrift without rudder or 
sail, or guiding star, or beacon light, or a tent 
to shelter, or a cabin for himself or his little 
ones. 

Take away this inducement to labor; that is; 
say to the hungry, You have uo more right 
to plow and sow a given tract of land than 
any other of the millions who tread the earth; 
aud if you do plow and sow and cultivate, 


_ another has the same right to reap; or if you 


do these things and die before you 
have gathered, strangers may _ enter 
and reap, and your children, for whem 
you have wrought, may go crying for 
bread; say to thuse who go a step beyond 
and waste the energies of a lifetitine in im- 
proving the soil, in erecting comfortable 
dwellings and barns, that another has equal 
claim not only to the soil itself, but tu all that 
has been put upon it for its adornment, and that 
even the distress of advanced yeurs and the 
necessities of a growing household will not 
protect the possessor nor insure bis posterity 
in a title thereto, then, indeed, will the sweet 
reviving, life giving sunshine of our present 
civilization disappear more rapidly than did 
the Roman at the appeurance of the Goths 
and Vandals. 

The jluws, the eustoms, the institutions amid 
which we have been brought up and which 
have shed that influence which we regard as 
hallowed or sacred upon us, have so_ in- 
fluenced us that we cannot look at this sub- 
ject in any other light than above expressed. 
These laws, customs and institutions may 
stand upon a false foundation and may shed 
a false or misleading light; but to ignure the 
fact of their influence, or the faet of their 
existence, cannot be conceived of for one 
moment, and much less are we inclined to re- 
ject and overthrow them when we consider 
that they have been sanctioned and miuin- 
tnined by the judgment, the labor and the 
skill of the best and wisest of men which the 
past generations have produced. But the im- 
portance of the subject warrants another 
observation. 

Suppose the theories of our author should 
prevail, and the determination be to 
resolve society into its original  ele- 
mentary or first principles; what is to be done 
with the billions of dollars of improvements, 
which now beautify and adorn tbe earth! 
Who would be entitled to them? Could an- 
other, who bad spent neither a moment of 
time nor a dollar in their construction, say to 
the Astors or the Vanderbilts that he had an 
equal ciaim to such improvemeuts with them? 
Could the tramp say to the day laborer who, 
by dint of industry, had procured for himse!{ 
the title to a lot and erected thereon a dweil- 
ing for himself and family, that that was as 
much his dominion and inheritancef, And if 
such difficulties as these were to be securely 
removed or overcome and the wide worid lay 
open before all men equaliy, and all the laws 
on the subject of titles were abolished and it 
were to be considered that each man, Woman 
and child had an equal right to the avhole 
and to every part, with all the other millions 
of inhabitants, what then would the order of 
affairs be? Or whut then would be the sc- 
quence of the first demoastration! Indeed. it 
may be, there would be no human effort. 
Perhaps if there was no such thing as a hold- 
ing, as a title, as a tenure, there would be no 
labor expended. The whole social system 
thus transformed, if not deformed, and the 
self-imposed edict that no one had any right 
to the soil under his feet except during the 
momentary occupation, have we not then a 
picture of what would ensue in the mighty 
hordes that roamed over Asia nearly two 
thousand years ago? 

While these suggestions show us the extent 
and importance of the discussion they do not 
seem to terminate the discussion. I have 
said this question is not to be determined by 
the judgment of a single individual, nor of a 
single court composed of many individuals; 
but it is to be determined bv the true reason 


or spirit of law as it has been declared and* 


upheld for lopg periods of time. Aud the 


hallucination. 
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law, as ] have shown, for many centuries has 
acknowledged and sustained the right of in- 
dividuals to hold title to lands, to dispose of 
those titles at their own will and pleasure, 
and upon their death, if not otherwise dis- 
posed of, said lands to descend to their heirs 
at law. 

It is said, however, that while this is a 
historical fact, it is, nevertheless, only the 
semblance of a right, and has nothing to 
commend it but the veneration which we pay 
to antiquity. It is urged that this great fal- 
lacy, like many otheas, is doomed to vanish 
before the iight of true inquiry. It is also 
claimed that oftentimes the greater the 
wrong the more deep rooted and irresistible 
does it become; and that what has been 
growing for ages and winning the admira- 
tion of men because it fustered their greed 
and pampered their vices and sustained their 
indulgences, will take ages to remove. It is 
claimed that these vices and indulgences, 
and this greed of mankind, have imposed the 
fetters which now enslave and degrade the 
millions of earth. This, of course, is upon the 
theory that our habits of thought have been 
such that we are at present unable to distin- 
guish the truth fromerror. Nor have any of the 
enlightened men in former ages been pro- 
tected by their nearer approach to the point 
of departure from falling under the same 


But the process of a proper mental training 
must be begun. The elphabet und spelling 
book of a new departure must be learned. 
This, although the work of time, it may be of 
ages, the beginning cannot be pvustpuned. 
Illustrations we are assured may be bad. The 
ignorance of people during the feudal ages, 
and the bardship which they endured and 
submitted to at the hands of their chiefs, 
though few in number, were not removed nor 
overcume until generation ‘after generation 
had gone down in the mighty struggle for 
freedum from that bondage which was gross 
in its character, debasing in its influences and 
demoruliziug upon the whole body politic. 
Century alter century were human beings 
held in werse bendage still, and sold like 
chattels in the pubiiec murkets; and to remove 
this bight upon civilization, the discussion, 
though teeble in its inception, waxed warmer 
and warnier throughout the ages, until horrid 
War cume to the frunt and marked an era of 
unexumpled devastation aad bluod. 

The brief glance, above given, shows us 
that the revolution contemplated involves 
ever¥ woral, social, political, and economical 
prubiem; aud that the ouly hindrance to its 
triumph 1s said to be the igaurance, preju- 
dice or sellishness of the rulers, sages 
und philosophers of the present age. 
Whilst it is both difficult and uupleasant 
tu believe our moral capaciues are so blunted 
or bhuded, as is indicuted, that nothing but 
another deluge cum regeilerute niunkind, yet 
in this undertaking we have ho concern, in 
that direction, any further than to survey the 
plan desigued und declured to be a mark of 
sufety for the people as agaiust all social, 
puliuical and ecunemical ils. With this to 
vuiue us, I conceive the extent ef our duty 
tu be to declare whether or not it is within 
the pale of the law for tbe testator to under- 
take, by the -means indicated, the work of 
aceomplisbing such a reveluuon. 

And this brings me to the last aud most 
serious view of this branch of the subject. 
Notwithstanding the praciival working out of 
this prublem by our author and his adhereuts 
invuives our humes and our firesices, our 
church and-our state, aud all the institutions 
established and regulated thereby, yet there 
is one fundamentai principle that lies so hard 
by, and is su interwoven with all the rest 
that I cannot forget nor mistrust it, nor even 
venture to say that it, too, is not invuived in 
this cuntroversy—I refer to the liberty of 
‘speech aud the freedom of the press. But it 
is asked how is this principle involved? I 
auswer, much every way. Tuink a moment 
aud it willauppear plain. One testator says, 
by his beqttest, circulate the bible, anvther 
the tract, and auuther establish libraries which 
circulute everything that is not of an im- 
moral teudency aud wuch that is, which is- 
sues from the press. In many of these last 
institutiuns doubtiess may be found books 
must questicnubie in their character, includ- 
ing muny iptidel publications of every type. 
This fact wus admitted on the argument. 
These, without the stizhtest discrimination, 
have beeu upheld by the cuurts as charitable 
institutions. It would be impussible upon 
principle to say otherwise, for whenever the 
courts undertake the work of the critic ur the 
censor, and to deciure this or thabis bad, or 
this or that is good, Wheo dealiug with ques- 
tions of this ciarueter, unless the beck be ir- 
religious or in:tnoral, then indeed the sys- 
tem of charities which is designed to elevate 
mankind by the. ditfusion of kuaowledge 
through books must at once begin to decline. 
lam not required tosay whatthe court should 
do in case of u bequest providing for the cir- 
culativn of un intidel or blasphemous or 1m- 
moral pubiication. Accordiug to the enlight- 
ened training of the present age, we cannet 
believe that such a case will ever arise, ai- 
though the generous efforts of many, the 
most God fearing, do, thuugh unintentionally, 
encourage the circulation of savh buoks, by 
their indiscriminate donations establishing 
public libraries. Whether the courts could 
undertake the winnuwing process is not now 
muceril. 

But the most that I can say of the books be- 
fore me is that they are not indifferent on the 
subject of Christianity. It seems to be rec- 
ognized throughous. Ido not tind anything 
in them of a rebellious or treasonable charac- 
ter, or thatis directly calculated to foment 
public disturbauces, or to incite the masses of 
the people to revolt, although they contain 
many assertions to the effect that every one 
has an equal right with every other one tu 
the lund; aud these assertions the author en- 
deavors by varivus forins of argument to 
sustain and enforce, and sometimes by the 
use of statemeuts couched in very strong 
language; yet it cannot be said, so far as I 
have been able to ascertain, that any other 
principle or doctrine is comprehended, which 
should induce the court to refuse to aid in en- 
forcing the trust, except as will hereafter ap- 
pear. 

Now, can the court, according to its past 
history and former ‘adjudications, lay its 
hand upon this gift, and restrain the executur 
from such disposition of it by declariug the 
bequest void or illegal, because it is not a 
charity. In my judgment this would be con- 
trary to the true spirit and meaning of the 
law, because, as I bave intimated, I fear it 
would be aiming a blow at the liberty of 
speech and the freedom of discussion. This 
consideration is at the very threshold. The 
present advanced stage of civilization has 
no other bund so securely sealed, no other 
bond cemented by so many precious yet 
sometimes conflicting interests, no other 


bound made so sacred by innumera 
ble ties, recollections aud historic 
events, as the bond that vouchsafes 


to us the liberty of speech and the free- 
dom of discussion. I am sure that the must 
of those who enjoy this civilization feel tvo 
proud of the vantage ground attained ody the 


instruments of free speech and free discusy 


sion to lay the foundations for the surrender 
of them by depriving any other one of the 
use of such meaus when they seek to advance 
their views with respect to fundamental prin- 
ples which they insist would procure for us a 
still higher, nobler and purer civilization. 
From these observations it will appear 
that, upon the whole case, I am disposed to 


; vation of the rights of the citizeas, and of the 


sustain the bequest in the will and would do 
so, notwithstanding the clear and strong 
expressions in the very learned and most 
able opinion in the case of Jackson vs. 
Phillips, 14 Allen 539, 471, in which it is de- 
clured “that a trust to secure the passage of 
laws granting women, whether married or 
unmarried, the right to vote, to hold office, 
to hold, manage and devise property and all 
other civil rights enjoyed by men, cannot be 
sustained as a charity” were it uot for the ex- 
ception to be referred to. The reason given 
in that case is that the bequest aimed 
directly and exclusively at the change of the 
laws and that it was not for the court to 
determine whether iaws were wise or unwise, 
but simply to expound them as they stand. 
It was observed ‘“‘those laws do not recognize 
the purpose of overthrowing tiem or chang- 
ing them in whole or in part as a 
charitable use.” It seems to me that if 
this principle be followed to all its logicai 
consequences all donations fur the spread of 
the bible, and to foreign missions to aid in 
the accomplishment of their work, would fall 
under judicial condemnation, for most clearly 
the work of spreading the gospel, as carried 
on by foreign missions, is successful only in 
proportion as it overturns and obliterates ex- 
isting laws, customs, institutions and re- 
lizgions whose origin is so remote as to be be- 
youd discovery. And to avoid a conse- 
quence so disasitruus has induced me to pay 
no little attention to the subject matter, and 
to intimate, as I have, that the cause of truth, 
virtue and good government can never suf- 
fer by the utmost liberality of discussion, 
ever thouch the courts, when called upon to 
sustain bounties as charities, do so, unless 
such right of discussion should be abused. 

The exception to which I have adverted has 
reference to what Mr. George says with re- 
spect to the claim of lund owners to com- 
pensation. He says: 

It is not merely a robbery in the past, it is 
a robbery in the present—a robbery that de- 
prives of their birth right the infants that are 
coming intu the world. Why should we hesi- 
tate about making short work of such a sys- 
tem? Because Iwas robbed yesterday, and 
the day before, and the day before that, is it 
any reason that I should suffer myself tg be 
robbed to-day and to-morrow? any. reason 
that Ishould conclude that the robber has 
acquired a vested right te rob me? 

Again he savs: 

Historicaily, as ethically, private property 
in land is robbery. 

Clearly the author in these passages not 
only condemns cxisting laws, but denounces 
the fact of the secure title to land in pri- 
vate individuals as robbery—as a crime. Itis 
this aspect of the case which leads me to the 
conclusion that the court ought to refuse its 
aid in enforcing the provisicns of this will. 
Whatever might be the rights of the indi- 
vidual author in the discussion of such ques- 
tions in the abstract, it certainly would not 
becume the court to aid in the distribution of 
literature which denounces as robbery—as a 
crime—an immense proportion of the judicial 
determinations of the higher courts. This 
would not be charitable. Society hus consti- 
tuted courts for the purpose of assisting in the 
administration of the law and in the preser- 


public welfare; but I can conceive of nothing 
more antagonistic to such purpose than for 
the courts to encourage by their decrees the 
dissemination of doctrines which may edu- 
cate the people to the belief that the great 
body of the laws which such courts administer 
concerning titles to land have no other sprin- 
cipie for their basis than rubbery 

Ihave sought to overcome the view just 
expressed by striving to bring the books of 
Mr. George within that branch of the 
opinion in Jackson v. Phillips, supra, which 
maintained that efforts to produce a change 
in public opinion on the subject of slavery, by 
the publication of bouks, newspapers, speeches 
and lectures was charitable, but I have not 
been able so to do, for the reason given. 
However radical the works of Mr. George 
may be; however much in confict with pre- 
valiing convictions ur prejudices; I can find 
but one thing in them that in any sense makes 
it my duty to say that the court cannot re- 
gard the bequest as charitable. 

IfIlam correct in the foregoing view, the 
testator died intestate as to ail of his estate 
not disposed of by the three tirst paragraphs 
of his will. 

I will advise a decree in accordance with 
these views. 


The Story of the lrish Famine. 
Reynoids’s Weekly. 

The extent to which the ‘vital juices” of 
Ireland were drained from her during the 
period of her bitterest agouy is almost. in- 
credible. There was no real famine in Ireland 
at any time from 41 to’5I. But for the rent 
tribute there was abundauce of every kind of 


tne pupulation.” According to areveone re- 
turn for the three fumine years ending 
January 5, 1819, there were paid by the starv- 
ingr peopie in taxes to the British exchequer 
£13,293, 681. In the sume year they exported 
to England as rent tribute to absentees 5Y5,- 
926 euttle, 853,118 sheep, $98,021 pigs, 059,640 
quarters Wheat flour, and 3,655,575 quarters 
cats und meal. Aud this estimate of exports, 
the report significantly adds, “is of necessity 
detective.” “It was only the potutu that 
rotted,” comments Mr. Healy, “There was 
plenty of other produce in ibe couutry if the 
people had only eaten it; but they paid their 
rents and died John Stuart Mill thas turnin- 
ously suinmed up the situation: “Returning 
nothing to the soil, they {the lindlords) con- 
suine its Whole produce, minus the potatoes 
strictly necessary to keep the inhabitants 
from dying of famiue.” Had they even had 
the grace to cousume less than one-half of 
their accustomed superfluities, the lives of 
more than a miilicn victims of starvation 
might have been preserved. 

On March 4, 1848, commenting upon an in- 
quest huld on a family named Boland, who 
tilled a farm of twenty acres, and died of 
starvation, John Mitchel exciaimsin his United 
Jrishman (for editing whick he was trans 
ported two months jater), ‘‘Now what became 
of poor Boland’s twenty acres of crop? Part 
of it went to Gibralter to victual the garrison; 
part tothe south of Africa, to prevision the 
robber army; part went to Spain, tu pay for 
the landlord’s wine; part to Londua, te puy the 
interest of his honcor’s mortgage to the Jews. 
The English ate some of it; the Chinese had 
their share; the Jews and the Gentiles divid- 
ed it among them, und there wus none for 
Boland.® 

Ou June 26, 1845, the Zimes.wrote: “The 
facts of the Irish destitution are ridiculously 
simple. The peuple have nut enough to eat. 
They are suffering a real, though an artiticial, 
famine. Nature does her duty. .The land is 
fruittul enough. Nor can it be fairly said 
that man is wanting. The Irishman is dis- 
posed to work. In fact, man and’ nature -to- 
gether do produce abunduntly. The island 
is full and overflowing with food. But some- 
thing ever interposes between the hungry. 
mouth and the ample banquet. The fainished 
victim of a mysterious sentence stretches out 
his hand to the viands which his own. indus- 
try has placed before his eyes, but nv souner 
are they touched than they fly. A perpetual 
decree of Sic vos non vobis condemns 
him to toil without enjoyment. Sucial 
atrophy drains off the vitui juices of the 
nativn.” Where went the “vital juices” dur- 
ing the famine years as after and before 
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then? The Zimes of Feb. 25, 1847, tells us’ 


most truly, *‘Pruoperty ruled with savage and 
tyrannical sway. It exercised its rights with 
a hand of iron and renounced its. duties with 
a front of brass. The ‘fatof the land. the 
flower of its wheat,’ its Inilk and its honey’ 
fluwed from its shores, in tribute to the ruth- 


less absentee, or his less guiity cousin, the 


usurious lender. It was al! drain and no re- 
turn, . . . England stupidly winked at 
this tyranny. Ready enough to. vindicate 
gai rights, it did not avenge the poor. 
tis now paying for that connivance.” ee 


produce, minus the “dirty root,” to feed twice > 


. ‘ 


PEN, PASTE AND SCISSORS. 


The morphine habit is said to have assumed 
alarming proportions in Paris, among the 
well-to-do women especially. Morphine disks 
are dissolved in a small bottle of water and 
this is placed in a case which includes a tiny” 
syringe. The whole apparatus can be carried 
in the mutf, and the drug can be hypoder- 
mically injected by means. of the syringes 
without attracting attention In the theater or 
parlor at any time. * 


According. to Mr. Mookerjee, a Hindoo 
authority on tish culture, the results of fish. 
farming are remarkable. Professor Huxley 
has stated that an acre of land wil! produce 
ina year a ton of grain or twe or three hun- 
dred weight of meat. The same area of 
water, however, will yield a greater weizhs 
of ish ina week. There seems to be no good 
reason why fish should not be a more ime 
portunt part of the diet, and with a well 
managed fish pond on every farm a large 
amount of nutritious, valuable and. excellent 
food could be easily preduced at a very small 
expense. : 


Thomas de St. Bris of New. York city has 
written 2 pamphlet on the origin of the name 
America. His investigations show that this 


continent was not named after Amerigo 


Vespucci, but that America is a corruption of 
the native nume for Central America, which 
was the first recion visited by the Spaniards. 
The early navigators wrote what they took 
to be the name as well as they couid in 
Spanish characters, and thus it was spoken of 
ai that time as Amaraca, Ameroco, Ameraca, 
Maraca, Moraca, and finally America. To 
this was frequently added the native word 
“pana,” which, according to Sir Walter 
Raleigh, is the equivalent of country. 


Two generations of flabby muscles will obj 
literate intellectual superiority and courage. 
One seneration will impair it. Take the case 
of an exceptional intellect in @ weak body. 
It is the fruit of physical energy in parents, 
and itis the end uniess the weak youth is 
strengthened by regular physical exercise. 
The application of these truthsis first of all 
to the public schoois, and it bas been shown 
by positive experiment that childrea piaying 
four hours and studying foer bours make 
More progress than children studying eight 
hours. «A Mr. Chadwick, in England, bas 
even taken factory children.and taught them 
four hours a day-and worked them four 
hours, and has shown that they excelled 
scholars kept at study eigut hours. 


According to Professor Proctor, many of 
the most stupendous structures of ancient 
times were constructed for the observation of 
the heavenly bodies. To the astronomer the 
great pyramids of Egypt are easily explained 
on these grounds. They are built on strictly 
astronomical principles, and were amnong the 
first observatories known. The long passages 
“were used as telescopic tubes, and the fact 
that they were subsequeatly cased over with 
stone and used as tembs rather cunfirms than 
otherwise this view; for a pyramid built in 
honor of one individaul who was. born under 
a certain star would manifestly be useless for 
another individual born under a different star. 
From these early and crude astronomical in- 
struments a gradual development may be 
traced to the perfected telescopes of modern 
times. 


The Indianapolis News says that the great- 
est of all changes in the material and meth- 
ods of manufacture will be accomplished 
when, as is likely, the metal aluminium is sub- 
stituted for iron and steel. Itis now pro- 
posed to extract this metal from common clay 
and thus cheaper it, as its cost is now $500: a 
ton. The new metal wouid be the very ma- 
terial for ship building, for its specific gravity 
is less than that of giass. It isa white metal, 
like silver, but with a bluish tint. It is more 
malleable and ductile than iron, is equal in 


melts in a furnace heat, and iseasily cast. into 
any form. It does not rust in moist air like 
iron, and does not oxidize like lead or zinc. 
No gas tarnishes it. When fused and cast 
into. molds itis soft like silver. Hammering 
hardens it as hard as iron, but itis only one- 
third of the specific gravity of iron. Its light 
“weight caused Napoleon III to have. eagles 
on the standards made of it, taking off two- 
thirds or more of the. weight with an eagle of 
the same size. It is very sonorous, and 
rings with a musicai tone when in such a 
shape as tu allow vibrations. Ib forms very 
hard and valuable alloys with copper and 
cold, the latter being much used for jewelry 
and various furms of oraamental work. 


Cheaper. 


It has often been asked, Why did not the 
building of our Pacific railroads lessen the 
cost of meat? This question is answered by 
the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, as follows: — 


The farmers who attempt to raise stock for 
beef purposes are compelled to abandon the 
undertaking because the profits which they 
should realize are arbitrarily taken fromtbem 
by processes which are little short of robbery. 
For. the pust five or six vears tbe prices of 
cattle have been steadily diminishing, in spite 
of Lhe fact that the demand for beef has been 
constantly increasing. It is notorieus that 
the mau who ships cattle according to: the 
quotations of a given day is almost certain to 
have to take less when ke reaches the mar- 
ket. The rates do not depend upon any fixed 
aud honest system of commercial Jogic, but 
upoo the ise dixit of a ring of speculators 
who have ubtained aspecies of power that 
that amounts toa practical.tyranny. Gen- 
erally speaking, the prices are fifty per cent 
‘ess than they were when the cattle syndicate 
begin its nefarious operations. And yet the 
_supply of cattle is much smaller now than it 
was then, and the consumption of beef is a 
great deal larger. The prices of beef to the 
cousumiers have gone up meanwhile, year 
after year, and are now hizher then they 
have ever been before in alt our history. 
Thus the kuife of the monepolists cuts both 
ways. It forces the producer to take a beg- 
garly price for his cattle on the ove hand, and 
ou the other it forces the consumer tu pay an 
exorbitunt price for his.beef, the whole profit. 


spigators who have the markets absulutely at 
thelr mercy. : 


Mr. BSinine on Low Tariffs, 
Blaine’s “Twenty Years ju Congress.” 

The tariff of 1836 was yieiding abundant 
revenue, and the business of the country was 
in 2 flourishing eondition. Money became 
very abundant aiter the year i549; large en- 
-erprises, Were undertaken, speculation was. 
prevalent, and, for a considerable period the 
prosperity. of the country was general and 
apparently genuine. 
crats had almust undisputed control of the 
government, and had gradually become a 
tree trade party. The principles involved in 
the tariff of 
entirely vinaicated and approved that re- 
sistance. to it ceased, net onty among. the 
people but: among the pretective ecuuumists, 
and even among the manufacturers toa large 
extent. 
that, in loot. a protective tari was) not. sug- 
gested or even hinted at by any one of the 
three parties which presented * presidential 
candidates. It was navot surprising, therefore, 
that in 1857 the duties were placed lower than 
they had been sine ISI 


And There’s Burt Gne. Way to Sober Up, 
New. York Commercial Advertiser trep.y ; : 
The fact that the Mills bil is seriously re 


measure alfords a-curious tlustration of the 
fay in which the demand: for peterusiism: in 
BuverpmMent grows by what tf feeds upon. 


protective tariff more: protective than was 
ever contemplated or desired by the original 
protectionists, seems. to. the beneticiaries of 
the system te be in effect a withdrawai of the 
stimulant of protection to an extent which 
their nerves are wholiy unable to endure. It 
is the worst feature of paternal. interference 
that the demand for it increases with. its 
gratification. It is -a species of indastrial 
tippling, which leads directly to industriaf 


drunkenness, 


tensile strength, and takes ahigh poiish It. 


Why the Haiircads due Not Make Meng . 


‘being pocketed by the select circle of con- 


After §852 the demo-.. 


1846 seemed for the time to be so. - 


So general was. this. acquiescence’ 


garded by many persons os a. free trace 


The Millis bill, which proposes to teave the 
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SLAVERY AT HOME AND ABROAD. 

“Slave life in London!” ‘A terrible 
fndictment against free trade employers 
of pauper labor!’ “What we may come 
to if a united effort is not: made to protect 
“Unprotected English workers!” 
- These head lines, well dispiayed, stared 
warningly at the reader of last Sunday's 
Press, our bright but unbalanced protec- 
Gon contemporary. They were intended 
for the double purpose of calling attention 
to a truly sickening story from the 
columns of the London Giobe, in which 
the life of the “‘sweater’s victim” is graphi- 
cally portraved, and of making it appear 
that such horrors as the article describes 
are peculiar to free trade countries and 
will be experienced in this “land of the 
free” if the doctrine of protection does not 
prevail. But we need go no further than 
the columns of the Press itself to find that 
such conditions already exist here, despite 
. the tariff protection which we enjoy. Our 
- @ontempcrary has not yet described the 
Rife of New York “‘victims of the sweater,” 
though investigations of other news- 
‘papers give assurance that the London 
horror can be paralleled here; but 
it has described. the condition of a 
“more opulent labor class—hotel servants, 
‘andinthe very number of the Press in 
which appears the description of the aw- 
‘ful condition of “‘unprotecied English 
workers” (who, by the way, were Polish 
Jews) the condition of a still more opulent 
Aabor class—hotel waiters, as well as that 
of servants, is described. 

‘These cescriptions of New York life 
might be headed, “Slave Life in New 
York!” «4 terrible indictment against 
protection empiovers of pauper labor!” 
“What New Jersey may come to ifa 
amited effort is not made to protect her 
Aabor!” but it is evident that they did not 
“pass under the eve of the politico-eco- 
®momic editor, which accounts probably 
‘for the free trade flavor of the facts. 


Week before last we made liberal extracts 
from the Press's first article on the slave 
life of hotel servants. Since the publication 
of that article others have appeared, some 
ef them from the eloquent penof Mrs. 
‘Robert P. Porter, the editor's wife. in 
which particular attention is paid to the 
food upon which these workers must sub- 
sist, aus in the first article particular at- 
‘tention was paid to their sleeping 
‘accommodations. Here we are told is a 
girl—the Press calls her Bridget for con- 
wenience—who has just arrived from the 
wealms of free trade, where *‘she has 
always wane poor, but the air of heaven 
has never ee measured out to her in 
feet and inches? 


She has tke strength and good spirits of 
. gouth, and to enter service in “the land of 
the free” through the doors of a magniticent 
botei seems to open 2 paradise of hope and 
prosperity before her. Bridget gets a place 
acd is put to work from twelve to fifteen and 
veighteen hours ata stretch. It may be scrub- 
bing or bedroom work, ironing, washing i iinen 
 <ordishes. Hard work all of it, and if Bridget 
dhas a gocd constitution, it will give her a 
bearty apvetite for her breakfast. If she is 
mot strong, there will be no appetite, but ex- 
- Shaustion makes her anxious to eat that she 
may goon. ere isthe menu of the first meal 
of the day thal is to keep these human milis 


Ends of loaves with crusts. 
“Patent butter.” 
Cottve “ala begwater.” 
Before Bridget ets this she has, if a serub 
1, worked. four. hours; if a chambermaid, 
two. Sheis Irish and makes tke best of the 
pad fare. She is more inclined to joke than 
to sulk, and any way she will make up for it 
at dinner, sk¢ thinks. As noon approaches, 
Bridget is more and more bothered by the 
 g@inking sensation tbat she has had all the 
* gmorning, and looks forward with eagerness 
to the ameul that will enable her to pick up 
omfter flourishing an iron or tossing mat- 
‘tresses for hulf aday. Anything will taste 
- good and the summons is eagerly answered. 
The appetizing biil of fare is composed of 
the following dishes: The standard hotel 
plate which the steward dizuifies by the name 
of “stew,” but more popularly known as 
“swill.” This stew is composed of the refuse 
of the dining room afier the waiters have 
picked it over for their own dinner. If asked 
Bo analyze it Professor Doremus himself 
would be stagecred, for it is literally all man- 
mer of things dilutcd with grease and water. 

Bread for dinner is that burned or soured 
in baking; potatoes with their skins on, and 
cold water complete the feast. Pudding and 
wegetables are unknown, and there is nota 
botel in this city which gives its help a decent 

. piece of roasS meat for their dinner. When 
Bridget sits down to the table her heart fails 
her. The stew is offensive to the eyes, and 
meat, if there is any, is offensive to the nose, 

$0 she hurriedly eats a potato or two, a piece 
- of broken bread, swallows a glass of water 

- gnd returns to her work. 

When 10 o’clock comes Bridget is thoroughly 
worn out, and feels as if the soft side of a 
plank would be a Juxurious bed. She hurries 
to the common nest up among the chimneys, 


oY, worse still, down under the sidewalk, and . 


+ %6.s00n in her owa particular bunk or sharing 


a bed with another girl. There is a bad smell, 
and she pulls the blanket over her head to 
avoid it. 

Soon she is in a heavy sleep that lasts until 
midnight, when she begins to pitch and turn 
and mutter. She is vaguely aware that the 
air is choking, that horrid things are crawling 
about her, and that the other girls are mutter- 
ing and turning, too. A concluding night- 
mare is banished by a suinmons to get up, 
and, with aching head and fevered brain, she 
hurries to dress and resume eternal toil. The 
end of it all isa stoop, a cough, the hospital 
and the grave. 

If protection offers any advantages to 
workers it is quite certain that Bridget 
may be pardoned for not having discovered 
it, 


A housekeeper of a Broadway hotel gives, 
through Mrs. Porter, the result of her ob- 
servation and experience, as follows: 


To-day Ihad to discharge two poor Irish 
girls because they had complained of the 
food that was civen them, and which was too 
vile for even au animal. They had come of 
respectable parents, but arrived in this coun- 
try in a penniless condition, and were obliged 
to go to work iu a hotel and to put up with 
the worst kind of treatment, but they didn't 
murmur until made ill by cating the tainted 
meat furnished the servants. They then re- 
belled aud went to the proprietor of the ho- 
tel, who cursed them and told them to go 
back to the table at which they had been eat- 
ing. He then commanded me to throw them 
into the street if they didn’t eat the meat. 
The poor things wept bitterly when they were 
told of the proprietor’s last orders. Although 
I pleaded with him to continue them in his 
service he refused, and with an oath said if I 
didn’t obey his orders he would kick me out 
also. 

The housekeeper of a hotel is placed in an 
undesirable position. She is supposed to 
obey the ‘boss’ and close her eves to any in- 
justice that he may inflict on the poor gir!s. 
If she doesn’t do as he says why she receives 
her en and others can easily be ob- 
tained who will fill her place. 

The cleaning and laundry women suffer 
the most. The former are required to be at 
work at4a.m., and the latter at about the 
same hour. The chambermaids go on at 
G6a.m. The laundry girls are cbliged to 


work until 10 or 11 o’clock at night about four | 


days in the week. When there is much iron- 
ing to do the irouers are obliged to work un- 
til midnicbt. 

There is no slavery that could be com- 
pared with that which is undergone by the 
laundry girls. [have had many of them car- 
ried from the sutYocating laundry reom ina 
dead faint. During the summer months the 
work is something terrible. And it is of quite 
frequent occurrence to have the girls faint, 
as they don’t have proper food or uourish- 
mnenit and are overworked. 

The food the heip in some of the hotels 
get is unfit for even the dogstoeat. It is 
only the heads of the departments and the 
pantry and kitchen girls who get food that is 
apy way fittoeat. The latter cet it because 
the hotel! proprietors can’t help themseives. 
I don’t mean to infer that the women or men 
expect dainties or food that compares with 
that served to the hotel cuests, but what they 
do want and require in order to have 
Strength to perform their work is a piece of 
sound meat occasionally and not meat that is 
tainted and discased. 

I do not exaggerate in the least when i say 
that I know that diseased meat is given the 
Servants to eat in a nuinber of the New York 
hoteis. It was only a fortnight ago that all 
the servants in a hotel not far from the one 
where I am employed refused to eat the meat 
given them, and the entire force of servants 
got up from the table. The proprictor came 
covn and ordered them all cut of the dining 
room. Those who could afford it went out to 
a cheap restaurant and got their supper, 
while those who couidn’t afford it went to bed 
hungry. 


When they discharge a poor girl who has’ 


no money nor friends they say to the heeds 
of the departinents: “We 
without them, and we can get plenty of green- 
horns who will take their places.” 

Tam willing to make aflidavit to the state- 
ment that f have known girls to become ill 
from overwork and poor food, and then go 
to their friends or to the hospital to die. I 
can remeniver more than a score of just such 
eases in the hotel that I bave been employed 
iu for the past few years. It isa living death 
for the poor giris in scrme of the hatels, who 
come to this country, and even with proper 
treaiment ciientimes take iil] owing te the 
change in climate. 

1 wonder if the board of health is aware 
that in some of the hotels on Broadway there 
are from seventeen to twenty women sleeping 
inasmaliroom. If they don’t take some ae- 
tion in the matter before the heat of July and 
August comes there will be more deaths than 


there were last year among the inotel em-: 


ployes. 


In ‘summing up her investigations, Mrs. 
Porter plaintively savs: . 

You see it is the same everywicre, this 
universal cry of “Give us food or we perish.” 
These daughters of toil do not ask to be fed 
on turtle soup with a golden spoon, nor even 
to fare as well as help in families. AL they 
demand is plain but nourishing food that wil! 
enable them to do their work weii, and with- 
out beecming premature old wemen cr causes 
for a public hospital. 

But they do not get the nourishing food, 
and the reason is that it does not concern 
the proprietor to lose any of his help be- 
cause he ‘‘can get plenty of greenhorns 
who will take their places.” Wiut worse 
than folly—how nearly criminal it is—io 
pretend that free trade causes poverty in 
‘pent up England, when conditions like 
these confront us on this vast American 
continent. ¢ 


Pursuing its investigations, the Press 
has learned that hotel waiters, those en- 
viable gentlemen who get wages from the 
proprietor and ‘‘tips” from the public, are 
not the nabobs they are supposed to be. 
There are more people wanting work than 
there are open opportunities for work; so 
if the waiter gets “tips,” he must take 
lower wages, and his “tips” and waces 
together cannot long be more than wait- 
ers generally are willing to work for. Re- 
ferring to this subject, one of the waiters 
interviewed by the Press reporter, says: 

It has become a matter of jeer anc gibe 
that a waiter isa shark after tips and fees 
from the public; but if the public only knew 
that our anxiety for tips is an anxiety to give 
bread and butter and a home to our families, 
they might sometimes excuse a man if he ex- 
pects a little. It is a fact notorious among us 
that our wages are actually cut down ‘low 
because of the tips which we receive. The 
hotei men profit as much as we do by the 
tips, for they get our services at a less rate 
because of them. A head waiter will be ap- 
pointed in a hotel and at once there is a 
scramble to cué down expenses, He desires 


1 of these men. 


cau run this hotel ! 
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to make himself popular, and cuts us. 
are then obliged to depend on the public for 
our living, practically, through tips. 

But it is not alone that waiters must 
piece out their scant wages with tips, of 
which waiters complain. The same man 
said, and others corroborate him: 

That, however, is not by any means our 
greatest grievance. We are treated more 
like dogs in the matter of food than we are 
like Christians. Day after day there is put in 
jie swill barrel remnants of choice food from 


We 


‘the table that would feed many families and 
would be most grateful to us, but, hungry us 
we’may be, we dare not touch a morsel of it. 
If we did we would be fined and be told not 
to do it again ina tone that would be suited 
to telling : aman that he would be hanged if 
he dared to do it. A second offense means a 
discharge. We are on duty fourteen hours a 
day on an average. We are supposed to cet 
our breakfasts when we arrive, but time after 
time we have gone and found the tables bare 
and have been told that if we didn’t like that 
we might leave. And then for our dinner 
that is simply disgusting. It is filthily pre 
pared. 

Tie dish of mystery—the hotel stew—is 
thrown at us. The tables are not cleaned, 
the fvod is of the vilest kind, while, as I said, 
barrels full of good food is thrown away, and 
then we are asked to eat what is fit for no 
Christian. 

Get any waiter and Iet him feel that he 
can speak to yuu with confidence, and he will 
confirm what I say. If the public wish to 
corroborate it let any of those who go reg- 
ularly to the dining room of any of the hotels, 
and who have gotten to know any of the 
waiters, just inquire for themselves, and they,. 
too, can learn the truth. Our hours are too 
long and we are practically starved. 

If some of the food that is left from the 
orders of the guests were given us for our 
dinner instead of being thrown into the swill 
barrel we would be comparatively happy. 
People may laugh sometimes, but I tell you 
thatit is hard fora man who is bunery to 
have to throw good food into a swill barrel 
Without touching it, and then be invited to go 
to a meal not tit fora Christian. We et 
nothing to eat but the refuse, and that not 
served to us clean. 

Then, again, the hours are entirely too long. 
I work one day fourteen hours and the next 
day sixteen hours, and our watches are so 
arranged that the only off time we dave is a 
few hours in the afternoon every second day 
—just time enough to go home and change 
linens and shave and get back. 

The Press would have it understood 
that the degradation of hotel servants and 
Waiters is due to the inhumanity or oe 
gence of hotel proprietors, and that <¢ 
remedy may be found in bringing the aes 
of public opinion to bear upon the hearts 
To a slight extent this may 
be effectual, and in its effort the Press has 
THE STANDARD’S best wishes and most 
fervent prayers. But the benefit can be 
but slight and must coastantly depend 
upon the good will of the hotel men as 
against pressure of self interest and busi- 
ness maxims, for the fundamental reason 
for such treatment of hotel servants is 
not that hotel proprietors are more in- 
human or negligent than other men, but 
because the dependence of working people 
generally makes all labor contracts of the 
jug handie order, When the man who 
has work to give has but to raise his finger 
to attract a mob of workers, and men who 
want work todo must beg and scramble 
for a chance, the worker cannot make 
terms; and in those conditions, if the em- 
ployer is kind, it is the kindness of the 
humane slave owner, not the courtesy of 
equals to equals. 

And even if the lot of the hotel servant 
were meliorated by exciting a sentiment 
of condescending goodness on the part of 
his employer, that would not benefit the 
man or woman who works by the piece, or 
tie day or the week, in crowded stores or 
factories, on the street, in festering tene- 
ments, or in cellar and attic ‘shomes.” 
These people can be helped only by open 
und debasing charity, or by sweeping 
away artificial conditions that destroy 
natural independence. The latter mode is 
the true, the only effectual reform. That 
would build up men; the other makes 
servile dependents and sturdy beggars. 

And one of these artificial conditions js 
“orotection,” which protects by prohibit- 
ing freedom of contract, and knows no 
ether lawful way of extending its benefits 


from the monopolist whose fortune it 


fosters, to the serf whose Jabor he com- 
mands, than by soliciting public opinion 
to compel him to be kind to his “help.” 
Tree trade is the channel that leads to 
freedom; and freedom secures equality of 
apportunity and consent in contracting. 
Given these, and no man needs tariff pro- 
tection or will accept humiliating charity. 


jut we are not confined to the news 
columns of the Press for proof that the 
London poor have no advantage over ours 
in the matter of poverty. Tfere is what 
the special commissioner of the New York 
Tribune says about the way the work 
women of New York live under the lash 
of their sweaters: 

In a room ten feet square, low ceiled, and 
lighted by but one window whose panes 
were crusted with the dirt of a generation, 
seven Women sat at work. Three machines 
were the principal furniture. A small stove 
burned fiercely, the close smel! of red hot 
iron hardly dominating the fouler one of 
sinks und reeking sewer gas. Piles of cloaks 
were on the floor, and the women, white and 
wan, With cavernous eyes and hands more 


_akin toa skeleton’s than to flesh and blood, 


bent over the garments that would pass from 
this loathsume place saturated with the in- 
visible filth furnished as air. There were 
handsome cloaks, lined with quilted silk or 
satin, trimmed with fur or sealskin, and re- 
tailing at prices from thirty to seventy-five 
dollurs. A teapot stood at the back of the 
stove; some cups, and a loaf of bread, with a 
lump of streaky butter, were on a small table 
absorbing their portion also of filth An 
inner room, a mere closet, dark and even 
fouler than the outer one, held the bed; a 
mattress, binck with age, lying upon the 
floor. Here such arest as might be had was 
taken when the sixteen hours of work ended— 
sixteen hours of toil unrelieved by one gleam 
of hope or cheer; the net result of this 
accumulated and ever accumulating misery 
being $3.50 a weck. Two women using their 
utmost diligence could finish one clouk a day, 
receiving from the “sweater,” through whose 
hands all must come, fifty cents each fora 


toil unequaled Ly any form of iabor indée 
the sun, unless it be that of the haggurd 
wretches dressed in men’s clothes, but 
counted as female laborers, in Belgian mines. 

It will be hard for the Press to find, in 
its English exchanges, any story of wretch- 
edness among the sweater’s victims in 
London to match this narrative of Helen 
Campbell’s. And these horrors are not 
contined to New York or to the ‘thickly 
settled” Atlantic states. In another column 
of this issue of THE STANDARD we tell in 
brief the story of the working women of 
Minneapolis who are striving by combina- 
tion and appeais to public sympathy to im- 
prove their wretched wages of six cents 
each for making shirts. We commend it 
to the attention of the Press. ' 


Freedom of opportunity is the only 
remedy for these things, and freedom of 
opportunity comprehends not only free- 
dom of opportunity to trade, but also free- 
dom of opportunity to produce from or 
upon the land. Looking at Ilreland 
through the large end of its spy glass, the 
Press vaguely sces the importance of 
equal rights to the land. But only vaguely. 
The landlords of Ireland own the land of 
Ireland, it says; but it immediately quali- 
fies the acknowledgment with an utterly 
inconsistent declaration: | “The land is 
theirs, but the law has the right to define 
the uses they may make of it! The peo- 
ple have some rights in the land!” And 
pray what rights have the people in the 
land if the landlords own it? If John owns 
his hat, what moral right has the law to 
define the uses he may make of it, and 
what rights have the people in that hat? 

The fact is that this qualification which 
the Press makes of the landlord’s allezed 
right, is a distorted recognition of the 
truth that ail men havea natural right to 
land, a truth which the Press, either for 
prudential reasons or because its vision is 
not yet clear, does not express in its full- 
ness. In theirstrugele ‘for this right 
to live upon the land which God created 
for them,” it says cf the Irish, they have 
“the sympathy of the American people, 
the Press included;” but it closes to re- 
gard their “right to live upon the land 
which God created for them” as “subject 
to such reasonable rent as they can afford 
to pay.” Did God place a rent charge on 
Trish land when he created it for the Irish 
people? 

And now listen to this magnificent 
peroration from the Press: 

When God created the earth he gave the 
fishes a bome in the waters; to the birds of 
the air he pave resting places on the trees. 
It was surely his intent that man should live 
upon tke land. He made the earth ample for 
all his creatures, and he never intended that 
a thousand men should exercise the absolute 


right to consign five millions to emigration or 
starvation. 


No; ‘the never intended that a thousand 
men should exercise the absolute right to 
consign five millions to emigration or 
starvation.” He only intended, according 
to the Press's distorted conception of an 
eternal truth, that a thousand men should 
exercise the qualisied right to consign five 
millions to emigration or starvation, unless 
they pay “such reasonable rent as ihey 
can afford to pay!” 


THE ANDERSON BILL. 

If there is any real desire in congress 
to bring the Pacific railroad conspirators 
to justice, the bill introduced on April 23 
by Mr. Anderson of Iowa will receive an 
earnest support. The facts stated in the 
majority and minority ceports of the Pa- 
cific railway commission are clearly pre- 
sented in the pre campble, which also makes 
the new and important point that the time 
given the companies for the payment of. 
their debts is among the rights, grants. 
and privileges obtained by them from 
the United States, and has, like all other 
privileges and franchises, been forfeited 
through frauds practiced by the managers 
and. the numerous failures of the com- 
panies ‘to meet their obligations. This 
seems to dispose of the claim that con- 
gress can do nothing now to bring the 
conspirators to justice, but must stand 
idle and see the remaining property 
alienated or impaired until the indorsed 
bonds fall due, its only alternative being a 
new bargain with the men who have fre- 
quently betrayed it by which they will se- 
cure a new term of from thirty -to fifty 
years in which to tax the business of the. 
country and to continue their robbery of 
the government, 

The one thing of supreme importance at 
this session of congress is the prevention 
of this scheme. Ordinarily one congress 
can be depended on to remedy the blunders 
of a preceding congress, but under the un- 
fortunate and undemocratic ruling of the 
suprenie court in the Dartmouth case it is 
possible in cases of contract, like this, for 
one legisiature to tie the hands of its suc- 
cessors, und the scheme to extend the time 
for the payment of the Pacific railroad 
vonds is such ascheme. It should, there- 
fore. be resisted by means of every possi- 
vle parliamentary device by the opponents 
of monopoly in the present congress, and 
if the Anderson bill accomplishes nothing 
more, it will serve an admirable purpose if 
it shall become the rallying point of those 
congressmen who are determined to pre- 
vent the new lease of power now sought 
by the Pacific railroad ring. 

Mr. Anderson’s bill does not go so far as 
we could wish. Instead of providing for 
the acquisition by the federal government 
of these roads, built by its money and 
credit, it merely requires the appointment 
of receivers for the several companies; but 
this leaves the door open for wiser action 
in the people’s interests a few years hence, 
when the principal of the bonds falls due, 
and is, for that reason alone, greatly su- 
perior to any other proposal for dealing 
with the pending question. Any measure 
that takes the management of these roads 
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out of the | out of the hands of the men who hold them 


ihe Cawatis who. meet thi by 


in trust for people whose claim to own them | denouncing the men whose. opinions they 


rests on robbery and fraud is a good one; 
but in view of the threatened extension, 


such a measure becomes one ol vital im- 


portance. 

Thus far the tariff debate has pushed 
the Anderson Dill, aiong with many 
other measures, into the background; but 
itis to be hoped that before the session 
closes the bil will either be passed or else 
be made an efficient obstacle to the success 
of the inexcusable legislation recommended 
by a majority of the Pacific railway com- 
missioners. 


UNFELT TAXATION. 


The old argument that indirect taxation is: 


to be commended because it is unfelt by the 
people has cropped out in the course of 
the recent tariff debate, and was boldly 
met, in at least one instance, by Mr. 
Breckinridge’s bold declaration of his own 
preference for direct taxation. The argu- 
ment _is as unsound as would be one in 
favor of an odorless sewer gas the 
ground that its victims would: 
unconsciously. Such an argument for in- 
direct taxation might be sound: if uveed 
upon a tyrannical government. which has 
reason to deceive its subjects’ as to the 
weight of the burden imposed upon them, 
but it is werse than foolishness when.ad- 
dressed to a democratic people whose 
duty, as well as privilege, it is to know 
and scrutinize the expenditures of their 
covernment. The evil results of unfelt 
taxation are admirably set forth in an 
essay on democracy by the. late Charles. 
O’Canor. oa 3 
The evil art of the politician who calls him- 
self a statesman consists in. perceiving and 
acting upon the absurd preference for being 


robbed exclusively through the secret and 


unfelt instrumentality of duties, excises and 
the like, rather than paying directly meder- 
ate exactions in the form of taxation. This 
weakness of the citizen forms the strength of 
those evil counselors who misvovern the state. 
It must be corrected or intolerable evils will 
ensue. In the action of congress, of the state 
legislatures, and of the municipalities, official 
extravagance has been probed to a shocking 
extent by allowing these unfelt methods of 
raising revenue, borrowing money for long 
terms on the public credit being the most. 
prominent. Unless the numerous. govern- 
ments intertwined in the American system 
can be checked in this career, the system itseif 
must ere loug perish. This cannot be. accom- 
plished otherwise than-by absolutely forbid- 
ding all methods of obtaining revenue or 
funds for outlay other than immediate taxa- 
tion. The use of.those other methods js the 
root of every avoidable governmental. abuse 
that exists in the United States, or that, in 
the nature of things, can exist in a country 
blessed with a demecratic cons@tution. If 
taxes. form the only allowed sources of ex- 
penditure, frugality will ensue, and under the 
shadow of frugality mischiefs can scarcely 
prevail. 

The argument here is perfectly sound,. 
and itis as effective against a tariff for 
revenue only as against a protective 
tariff. There is absolutely no justification 
or excuse for such a system, and the de- 
bate now begun will make this clear toa 
rapidly increasing number of our people. 
No such vital question as that of slavery 
can again obscure the great. problem of 
relieving the people from onerous taxa- 
tion; and now that the agitation has been 
resumed, it must ultimately reach its only 
logical result, the release of all products 
of labor from taxation, and dependence 
on land values, created by the people, as 
the sole and. sufficient source of public 
revenue. The tendency that way is mani- 
fest, and the argument quoted from Mr. 
O’Conor is frequently found in the rec- 
ords of the old debates on the tariff ques-. 
tion. The advocates of the single tax 


who fail to recognize the tendency of the. 


tariff agitation to add to their number are 
blind to the logic and the facts” of the 
situation. 


MR. COX ON THE TARIFF. 

One of the best speeches in the whole: 
course of the tariff debate in the house. 
was that delivered by the Hon. S. S. Cox 
of this city. Though it 


Mr. Cox’s utterances, and frequently calied 


forth roars of laughter from both sides of. 


the house, it was nevertheless a serious 
argument for tariff reform, as was shown 

by the extracts from it printed in the last 
number of THE STANDARD. In no. par- 
‘ticular is it more worthy of commendation 
than in its clear- assertion of the truth 


that any valuable, practical legislation | 


must be based on sound principle. 

“Very pretty in.theory, but it will not | 
work in practice,” isone of the phrases. 
frequently used by the protectionists in 
their comments on free trade, and of late. 


some professed adherents of the single tax. 
have formed a habit of declarine that | 
though that doctrine leads ultimately to. 


free trade that a tariff is still nev pessary. for 
practical purposes. Referring to the pro- 
tecticnist criticism Mr. Cow said: 


These maxims, Mr. Chairman, may seem ab- 
stract. They may be placed within the cate-. 
gory of doctrine; but I hold now, as I have 
ever held here, that there can be no wise, 
practical legislation unless we deduct © it: 
from, or find it crystalized in, correct theory. 
The sneer against scholastics and doctrinaires 
come from ignorunce of the plulesophy ey 
economy of legislation. 


Nothing could be more true, andi in this, : 


as in many.other parts of his speech, My. 
Cox demonstrated that he has been a close 
student of economic science, and thut he 
is one who appreciates the necessity of 
such study in fitting a man to grapple with 
the problems that must henceforth for 
many years occupy the attention of all 
who aim to win for themselves the name: 
of statesmen. 

Mr. Cox’s speech was as_ “courageous as. 
it was able. He boldly met the. silly pro- 
tectionist chatter about the Cobden club 
by eloquent tribute to Richard Cobden and 
his fellow free traders and a eulogy of the. 
club named in his honor. How broad the | 
contrast between such a course and that of 


inhale it. 


zbounded in. the. 
wit and humor that characterize all of 


| 
| 


‘from ouiside, wiil 


Share and whose hosnitality they gladly 


accept when in Engiand. 
De: Cox has chosen the pari of a Tanshs 
ing philosopher in congress, but those who! 


enjoy his wit sadly mistake the man if 


they fail to see beneath his mirth the 
serious: purpose, the ability and the courage 
that characterize his speeches on this and - 
other subdiccts of* real importance to the 
welfare of the country. 


Certain business men of Los Angeles, —. 
California, have objected to the action of 
Pacific and Atchison rail-.. 


the Southern 
roads in giving outside towns and. cities 


the same low rates on through freights as 


is enjoyed by Los Angeles. From. the 
standpoint of the protectionist, this ob- 
jection is very near sixhted.. 
Los Angeles want to get outside goods at 
low rates of transportation? Do not these 
merchants know that the more it costs: to. 
bri ing outside goods. into Los Angeles the: 
more prosperous and happy - her people 
will be? What are these Los: Anzeles 


merchants doing but playing right into 


the hands of other towns? If foreign goods 


are admitted into Los Angeles at low rates 


of freight, while other towns are charged 


high rates, these other towns will soon. 


grow to. he magnificent cities with home 


markets for home producers, while Los. 


Augeles, overwhelmed with cheap goods 
have no industries in 
which her citizens can engage, and will 
die the death of the free trader. 
the residents of surrounding towns-do not 
appre eciate the kindness toward them of 
the Los Angeles merchants. The Pomona. 
“(Cal.) Times, a protection: paper, regards 
the objection of the Los Angeles mer- 
chants ‘rather cool,” and. says it 
simply means that “they ask the railroads 


as 


to ‘hold. down’ our local. merchants so that. 


they will be obliged to sell at prices which. 
will force the people to go to Los Angeles 
to trade.” Why in the world should the. 
peopie of Pomona want to go to Los An- 
geles to trade? Why should they want to 
go anywhere to trade? Has not the Times. 
been able yet to. teach them the wicked- 


ness of trade and the essential coodness of ~ 


making for yourself whatever you want? - 


SOCIETY NOTES. 


Between the Wallack testimonial, theraces, 
the coaching club parade and a weddiag or 
two of some interest, the members of fashion-: 
able circles in New York (or those of them 
who ure still in town) managed to have a 
comfortable time last week. Not many o 
them were seen at the Metropolitan oper 
house on Monday night, yeb a suificient num- 
ber turned cut to give the gathering a fash- 
ionable air. The. bad w “eather, cold, damp 
and dreary, Kept many pretty dresses - away 
from Cedarhurst, but enough bright color 
were worn to make the sporting “places. om 
Tuesday and Friday pretty effective.—[New 
York Tribune. 


Sixteen thousand children under five e years 
of age are said to die every year in Ne: 
York city. Last semmer 4,119 were carrie 
off, and nearly a thousand in a single week. | 


“T think that this year will see a great de 


pression in all branches of labor; in fact, al- 
most a complete parzaiysis in many branches. 
That, of course, meaus great suffering an 
privation for the poor. ele is a very sud 
prospect, but I can see no remedy just at. 
present, under the existing sta’e of things.— 
[Andrew Carnecie in New “York Tribune. 

One of the most delightful outings of the 
summer has been planned by Mr. and Mrs. 
Andrew Carnegie, who sailed last week for 
’ England. Thev,. in company with Mr. an 
Mrs. James G. Blaine, Miss Margarent Blaine, 
the Rev. Charies A. Eaton and Mr. and Mrs. 
Henry Phipps, jr., will take coach a little ou 
of Loudon and will make a trip of over 700 
miles along the east coast of England an 
Scotiaud,. ‘stopping at all. the interesting 
places. The journey, it is expected, wi : 
over five weeks, aud it will end. in ¢ uney 

castle, Mr. Carnegie’s. Secteh home, w 1eTa. 
the party will be entertained. upon their ar- 
rival, and where-ail the guests ure expected — 
to remain for some Ww ecks—[New York Jour-: 
nal. 


A Greenville, § S.C. correspondent of the 


Joi urnal of United Labor says o£ wages paid 


‘there: 


Field hands are paid 50 cents per 
day, and factory hands, who are. principally 
‘children, are paid from 15 to 65 cents per: 
day... Corn is $0 cents per bushel; flour, from 
$0 to $38 per barrel; bacon, 10 cents per pound, 


- There are said.to be 1,000 women in the city 


Pittsburg who work in iron roills muking 
Ss, nuts, ‘hinges, and barbed wire.- 

The leading social. incident of :the week, 
per haps, was “the parade of ‘the four-in-hand@ 
coaches. through Central park. Not so many 
“drags were in line as in former years, which 
isa ‘Tittle strange, since, it is said, the club. 
limit: has @ecently been enlarged. to take in 
more members. Possibly the. fact that it is. 
pretty difficult to find a reasonable excuse for 
making oneself conspicuous ia this way bas 
made it hard to: pursuade . ladies to ride on 
the drags. Still, so long as. the parade is: 
niiinly in, the park little objection, if any, 
can. beac vanced, on this score. The dinner ab. 
- the: Brauswick an the evenine was like its. 
predecessors, so far as preparations indicated. 
any thing.—{New York Tribune. — 


The Penusyly ania railroad company ‘has. 
seub out: i corps of detectives on a crusade. 
ugaiust the tramps who infest. the line be=- 
tween Jersey City and Philadelphia. -‘We 
domt want to hear from. you until the war is. 
over,” the ratlr 
tives, “and the tramps ar 
the Dek uware.”? <The 
ure from one thousar 
eur winps salong the line. = 


ther in jail or in 
v es ¥ that.there 
tifteen hundred 

y York Herald. 
announces that 
esi in ew York com- 
are ft avenue has been 
‘with trucks and 
inth street to 
is no pleasure. 


phan bit 
“Tepaved: 
-@rocers) © 
“Washing 
or. satet 


oak. Chieazo landlord ha: 
“brutally us saulting 


aS: been ao ceatedl for 
a Widowed tenant who 
oe rent. ife is reported: 
bouse before mother or 

; risen, seized. a sewing machine 
as “Security - r back rent and. then bhustied - 
the: rumily nd furniture into the str eet, strik- 
inv-the women over the head with a chair 
when they attempicd to feebly protest against 


such Wreatiment. fot 


Eyes Frank Sturd aud Free Trado. 
TOLEDO, O., May 27.—Hon. Frank H. Hurd- 
of this city delivered a. lecture on. the tariff 
question. at Whalen’s opera Eouse, Friday, - 
“May 25.--‘The house was crowded, in spite of . 


a heavy rain. Every point the speak ker made. 


in favor of free trade was Warmiy applauded; 


in fact, the audience became enthusiastic. As. 


rr. Eurd ‘proceeded I cuuld see the door open 
wider aud-wider to the single tax that will 
surely take the place of the taxes now levied 
on industry. ‘Let the discussion go on, and 
} help them. to open the door. W.. 


Why should 


And yet: 


AT coe Fr Oe a a ee 


‘MEN AND THINGS. 


Dr. Rainsford, the rector of St. George’s 
church in this city, has started a move- 
ment which may be the means of saving 
. many lives during the coming summer. 
. His congregation embraces many wretched 
 @weliers in tenement houses, as well as a 
Mumber of people lucky enough to have 
homes. The latter will be leaving the 
\ ity for the summer, while the former will 
: be compelled ta stay in town. Dr. Rains- 
- ford proposes that the home owners should 

fend their houses to the tenement dwellers 
‘during the hot months. It is pleasing to 
hear that the idea has been favorably re- 
ceived. A committee of wealthy women 
have taken the:matter in hand, and are 
- selecting respectable and trustworthy poor 
people io act as caretakers of rich men’s 
‘houses during the absence of their own- 
ers. Preference is being given, as is very 
preper, to widows with children. 

It is actions such as this—and there is no 
jack of them—that give the lie to the oft 
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ae: 


Tp pose the business men who belong to this 


Tepeated assertion that the tendencies of | 


human nature are in direct opposition to 
‘the precepts of Christ. The truth is that 
Men and women are asa rule anxious to 
do just what Christ told them to do. 
_ They want to love their neighbors as them- 
selves. They havea genuine anxiety to 
do to others as they would others should do 
to them. They woud prefer to take no 
thought for the morrow, but to enjoy 
each day to the fullest, trusting that the 
“gnexhaustible bounty of the Father will 
provide for to-morrow as amply as it has 
done ior yesterday and to-day. Who is 
there that is not anxious to relieve dis- 
tress when he sees it? Wio would not 
Bladly avoid the petty falsehoods and 
cheatings of commerce, if he couid @fford 
to? ~How few are there who do not rebel 
against the necessity of hoarding—of stini- 
ing to-day lest there be nothing to eat 
te-merrow? The trouble is, not that men 
don't want to obey Christ's teachings, 
but that social conditions are such that 
they dare not obey them. Just as our 
wicked tariff laws compel Christians to 
stain their souls with false ouths, and 
excuse the sin with the plea of *‘mere 
formality,” justso does the great social 
injustice that robs men of their heritage 
of God's bounty to the race compel them 
to denv themselves the joy of living as 
Christ bade them live, and as their own 
hearts urge them to live. Men cheat and 
lie, because skillful, undetected cheating 
and living enable them to avoid poverty. 
They stifle their joving impulses, or do 
their helpful deeds shamefacedjy and with 
apologies in the shape of committees and 
organizations, because to do otherwise 
would be to risk poverty for themselves 
and to encourage poverty in others. They 
deny themselves innocent amusenient, and 
spend their lives in ignoble grubbing for 
wealth, because behind them stands the 
poverty phautom whose clutch they fear 
for themselves and those dear to them. 

Ah! if Dr. Rainsford would but really 

believe in the Christ he preaches! If he 
would but acknowledge that the Master 
knew, and uttered no fool platitudes when 
from the Judean mount he teld mea how 
he would have them live, and warned 
them, with terrivle straightforwardness, 
that disobedience would be punished with 
damuation. If ine would but realize that 
to talk of the impossibility of men doing 
precisely what Christ bade them do, or to 
acquiesce in laws and customs that forbid 
men to follow His precepts, is to blaspheme 
the Savior whom he thinks toserve. How 
quickly would he learn that what the poor 
he so leves and pities really need is not 
alms, but justice—not the humiliating 
permission 10 occupy rich men’s homes for 
- a@ season while the rich men are not using 
them. but righteous freedom to apply 
their labor tothe earth that God created for 
the eaual use of all men living, and make 
by honest toil happy bomes for them- 
selves. 

“In my Father's house are many man- 
sions.” Does Dr. Rainsford think that in 
that land bevond the grave some spirits 
will be forced to humbly borrow mansions 
from happier souls? Yet if not, why not? 
For even in heaven itself it would be diffi- 
cult for the Father to make more abund- 
ant provision fur the housing of His chil- 
dren than He has done here on this earth 
of His love. 


A German young woman, Miss Hedwig 
Heule, has had a pleasant little expericnce 
of American manners and customs. She 
was standing on one of the North river 
piers when a party, consisting of a woman 
and several men, accosted her, ordered 
her to accompany them into a building on 
the pier, and intimated that if she didn’t 
go quietly they would drag her there. 
Seeing ro way to help herself, Miss 
Heule obeyed. The woman followed her 
into the room, forced her to strip, and 
tock from her a quantity of silk and other 
things which she hud concealed beneath 
her clothing. It makes an American 
blush to write it, but the truth must be 
told. The ruftians who committed this 
outrage were inthe employ of the United 
States government, and the stripping of 
Miss Houle. as wel] as the taking of her 
property, was regarded, not as a crime 
againsta helpless woman, but as an act 
to be commended. Miss Heule had done 
her best to comply with the law as she 
understood it. She had perjured herself 
asthe law required, and concealed her 
property to the best of her ability. But 
- she didn’t understand that she would Le 
compelled to pass an eXamination tn 
puris naturalibus as well as in the art of 
lying, and so she had to suffer for her 
ignorance. 


The business men’s association of 
Buffalo have offered a prize of $100,000 for 
the discovery and sole right to use the 
best appliance to utilize the power of the 
Niagara river at or near Buffalo. It is 
not the cataract of Niagara that they pro- 
pose to use, but the swift current of the 
river as it flows past the city, and this 
they expect to put in harness for the bene- 
fitof the whole community, so as to sup- 
ply Buffalo with an amount of wheel turn- 
ing power that will give her a front place 
among manufacturing cities. 

In the attempt to bring such a scheme 

this into practical operation the absurd 
‘justice of the system which permits 
qqwate appropriation of natural oppor- 
ities becomes easily apparent, Sup- 


association succeed in getting hold of an 
invention that will utilize this vast water 
power now running to waste. The evi- 
dent result will be that Buffalo rents will 
rise to such an extent that neither capital 
nor labor will derive any ultimate benefit. 
Nor will things be much better if the 
municipality of Buffalo should collect rent 
directly from all who make use of the 
power. For under our present system of 
taxation the effect will be felt chiefly in a 
reduction of the taxes on Buffalo lands; 
and toa landiord a reduction of taxes 1s 
equivalent to an increase of rent. 

How different would it be if Buffalo 
simply took in taxes the full annual value 
of ali lands within her limits. The har- 
nessing of the Niagara river would then 
be a direct advantage to every one of her 
citizens. For it would mean an_ increase 
of the fund to be expended for the general 
benefit. 


The church of the Holy Trinity here in 
New York evidently don’t believe in ren- 
dering unto Ciesar the things that are 
Cexsar’s, They imported the Rev. E. Wal- 
pole Warren, under a contract to preach 
for them, notwithstanding the express 
statutory prohibition of such actions. 
And now that their guilt has been duly 
proved in a court of law they announce 
that they intend to pay the fine of $1,000 
and retain the Rev. Warren to preach for 
them just the same. It seems clear that 
if they had imported a lot of bibles on the 
same steamer with their coniract preacher 
they would have thought it no sin to 
attempt to evade the customs duty on the 
word of God. For evidently they think 
that the laws of the United States were 
made to be laughed at. 

We shail watch the action of the United 
States district attorney in this matter with 
interest. The law distinctly provides not 
only that the importer of a contract 
Jaborer shall be fined $1,000, but that the 
laborer himself shail be returned to his 
country. If the church of the Holy Trin- 
ity had any respect for Ciesar they would 
give Cesar his due by sending Mr. Wag- 
ren back on the first steamer. After that, 
of course, they could re-import him with- 
out a contract and make up their minds to 
employ him after he got here. Any 
shrewd manufacturer might have advised 
them to do that in the first place. 


The Pennsylvania railroad company has 
found it necessary to do something about 
the tramps who infest its line between 
Philadelphia and Jersey City. There are 
said to be between 1,000 and 1,500 of them, 
and the company is determined to drive 
them away. A corps of detectives has been 
given charge of the matter, with brief but 
comprehensive instructions. ‘We don’t 
want to hear from you,” the railway officials 
are reported. to have said, ‘“‘until all the 
tramps are either in jail or in Delaware.” 
This is a little rough on Delaware. 


The people of Iron Mountain City, in 
Michigan, will have to do without the cir- 
cus this year. It isn’t Mr. Barnum’s fault. 
He was willing and anxious to take his 
greatest show on earth there and give the 
miners and their children a chance to see 


the elephant go arcund, and all the rest of | 


it. But Mr. Barnum can’t pitch his show 
tent unless he can jind ground to pitch it 
on, and the fellows who own the bowels of 
the land thereabouts also own the surface, 
and won't allow it to be used for any such 
purpose as a circus exhibition, They can’t 
afford to have their miners called away 
fora day, they tell Mr. Barnum; and, be- 
sides, they don’t think circuses are moral 
agencies, anyhow. 


There was a public meeting held in 
Minneapolis one evening lately which is 
worth telling about. It was a well at- 
tended mecting—over 2,000 persons being 
present. It was a meeting of citizens of 
Minneapolis, male and female, assembled 
to let the world know what sort of a chance 
Minneapolis, with her unrivaled natural 
advantages and under the blessing of a 
high protective tariff, offers to the people 
w ho are willing to go to work and produce 
wealth by the sweat of their brows, 
Specimens of the products of Minneapolis 
were displayed upon the platform; and to 
each article was attached a placard show- 
ing the price paid for the labor of produc- 
tion. Here is a list of the articles ex- 
hibited, with the labor price of each: 
Ashirtt .  . » «$0.06 
A pair of pantaloons. ee ae C2 
A pair of overalls. © 6. 205 
Ablouse . 7 e ee) ONL 
A blouse shirt . * . OBL; 

The assemblage, in short, was a mass 
meeting of Minneapolis working girls and 
their friends, and its object was to see if 
some way couldn't be devised by which the 
girls should get nine cents apiece for shirts, 
fourteen and a half cents for pantaloons, 
and six cents each for overalls, blouses, 
and blouse shirts; those being the prices 
paid by the more open handed manufac- 
turers of St. Paul. It must be confessed 
that the Minneapolis girls didn’t ask much. 

One of the speakers at this meeting was 
Mrs. C. O. Van Cleve, an elderly lady who 
for years has devoted such time as she 
could spare to philanthropic work among 
the poor of Minneapolis, She gave some 
curious pictures of Minneapolis society: 

I have worked a great deal among girls 
who are known as outcasts and Ihave found 
they became such because they could not earn 
decent wages. It was ruin or starve. . . . 
I visited one woman thatI found ina dead 
faint over a sewing machine, and all I found 
in the house to eat was a little corn meal that 
she made into gruel for her sick husband and 
two little children. She was starving herself 
for them; she was making shirts for six cents 
apiece and of course could not earn enough to 
live on. 

Let me tell you that girls who work out are 
frequently tempted todo wrong. They gen- 
erally have to live in small, dingy rooms, and 
have but few comforts, with poor food, with ten 
hours of hard work every day. It becomes like 
a tread mill. I know of six girls that live in 
one room, living on bread, eheese and crack- 
ers, and hardly enough of that. Such a way 
of living cannot help but become demcraliz- 
ing. They lose their self-respect; then come 
temptations, and they frequently yield and 
go down to ruin. 

Another speaker was Mrs. E. S. Marble, 
who also related some of her personal ex- 
periences: 

I know one case of a girl that came here 
from St. Cloud to earn her living because her 


folks were so poor; she promised her parents 


to live an honest, upright life. Got sewing 
on overails at sixty cents a dozen; she had 


_to mortgage her furniture in her room; the 


mortgage was sold to another man, and he 
called on her and she to!d him she was only 
making a bare living. She had but little fire 
and no comforts. The party was couvinced 
she was honest and went away. Down on 
the floor beiow was another girl who had a 
handsomelv.furnished room, and who hired 
allher sewing and washing done, who told 
this girl she was a fool for living as she was 
when she could have all the comforts of the 
city, but the girl would not yield. When the 
man who held the mortgage came again he 
found the girl had been sent to the hospital, 
sick from overwork and want, and from the 
hospital she was sent home to St. Cloud to 
die, because she chose to live an honest 
life—killed because she would be honest. 

Another girl I tried to save told me that 
for years she tried to earn an honest living in 
this city, but had to yield. 

It is awful to read stories like these. It 
is dreadful-to think of them. But more 
terrible still is it to think that this is but 
an accidental lifting of a single corner of 
the veil, a momentary exposure of a mere 
fraction of the horrors that civilization 
décorously hides from view. Through 
what months and years of misery have 
these Minneapolis girls been dumbly 
making shirts at six cents each, fighting 
off sin with wan and ‘oi! worn hands, and 
martyring their bodies that their souls 
might live? How long will it be before 
the women of St. Pan! will see their piti- 
ful wage of nine cenis 2 shirt cut down to 
the still more pit Minneapolis standard? 
What unimagined horrors may not women 
be enduring in other cities?—in Chicago? 
in St. Louis? in Cincinnati? in every place 
where fortunes are accumulated by the 
employment of female Jabor? And in 
every city, beljnd the wretched . army 
making shirts at six and nine cents each, 
stand, hungry and despairing, the. still 
more wretched ones who cannot get shir ts 
to make at any price atall 

And how utterly needless it all is. “How. 
quickly would these congested masses of. 
humanity disperse if only they were left 
free todoso. How many of these poor 
women might be happy wives and mothers 
were it not that the men who should have 
married them are forbidden by poverty to 
do so. How many of them are fitted for 
pleasant, gainful occupations, In| which 
they are forbidden to engage unless some 
master can be found to e: mnloy them. Be- 

ween them and happiness stands nothing 
but the fence of land monopoly, prevent- 
ing thern and the men wuo might. have 
wooed and won them from applying their 
labor to the natural elements of produc 
tion. Think of women starving, or com- 
pelled to sell their souls for bread, in Min- 
nesota! 


The New York coaching club held its 
tenth annual parade in Central -park on 
May 25. The members wore a tasteful 
livery of bottle green coat with brass but- 
tons, kerseymere Waistcoats, light trousers 
and black hats. Colonel Jay’s coach was 
red and yellow, with chestuut, gray ane 
roan horses. Dr. Seward Webb had a 
yellow coach with chestnut horses; Mr. 
Prescott Lawrence a primrose and yellow 


coach, with brown and gray horses; and, | 


the other members drove coaches of va- 
rious colors, with chestnut, gray, roan 
and other colored horses. The ‘driving 
was very fairly done, the coaches and 
horses were successfully got back to their 
respective stables, and ‘the members of 
the club went to dinner at the Hotel 
Brunswick, where a double horseshoe 
table was spread in the ball room, and the 
walls were adorned with whips, horse- 
shoes, and other ‘emblems of the coach- 
man’s and farrier’s crafts. 


Waees of Lumbermen and the Tariff. 


CLEARFIELD, Pa., May 24.—For the last few 
days I have been scjourning in the pine tim- 
ber portion of Pennsylvania. The laboring 
men here I find, like those of other parts of 
the state, are in favor of high tariff, being 
captivated with the word “protective.” Coal 
is mined here to a considerable extent, but 1 
confined my inquities particularly to the man- 
ufacture of lumber-—to learn what part of the 
product the wage worker received. The fac- 
tories are located at Clearfield and Phillips- 
burgh, and this information was received 
from men that ‘‘feed the machine?” 

1 inch or 1} inch doors: 

Cost of material (for 20 doors)....... avousaveeees $1 
Labor (1 man at $2.25, helper at $2) F 
Value of finished product. 


18¢ inch doors: . 
Cost of MULLEPLl. oc. ccc cece ee ceseee eee’ Seceweete 
Labor (i man, 1 day, 82.25; helper, §1) 
Value of finished product........c0ceces6 Deleeiees 
15-16 inch sash: ee 
Cost of material,........ccccccncacccescosa ieee 
Labor (3 men at 81.75, 3 men at es De: 
Value of tinished produuct.... 


Check rail sash: 
Cost of MALEVIAL. 0... eee cee cee c etc weveeiece oe 


LADO i os feces disc ee eeee e nibip ovedie atcha sbalesisiniee s be 
Vaulue of Linished product.. 


Thus on common doors aud sash the la- 
borer gets of the value added to the raw 
material an average of less than eighteen 
per cent. On higher grades of work, and 
that made of odd sizes to special order, the 
proportion that goes to the machine feeder is 
proportionately less. Would a high tariff 
help these men or free trade hurt them? 

O. C. STEWaRT, M. D. 


Te Our Friends on the Route from Bosion 
to Minneapolis. 

The following, from the corresponding sec- 
retary of the Boston anti-poverty society, 
will explain itself. Professor Garland is a 
very effective speaker and has been doing 
good work in Boston and vicinity: 

Asa matter of interest to those wishing to 
arrange for lectures on either the tariff or the 
land questions, I would announce that Pro- 
fessor Hamlin Garland, vice-president of the 
anti-poverty society of Buston, aud an ex- 
perienced writer and lecturer, will start from 
Boston early in June with Minneapolis as the 
objective point. He proposes to make the 
journey. in easy stages and to deliver lectures 
at all intermediate points where his services 
may be required. The only charge for these 
lectures will be the expense iucident to a stop 
over or delay, and of traveling expenses 
where it is necessary to make a deviation 
from the direct route, which reute will be by 
way of Albany, Syracuse, Buffalo, Cleveland, 
Toledo, Chicago. All who wish to arrange: 
dates for these lectures should write at once 
to Mr. Garland, whose address is Jamaica 
Plain, Boston, Mass. 

Epwin M. Warts, 
Cor. Sec. Boston Anti-poverty Society. 


Harlem Single Tax Club. 
The Harlem single tux club has a vigorous 
organization, and holds weekly mectings at 


:247 West 125th street, at $:30 p. mm. 


FOREIGN NOTES. 


What contradictions our civilization in- 

volves. Here, while England is shudder- 
ing ut the possibility of armed invasion 
and trying to keep the laborers of conti- 
nental Europe from coming to work in her 
factories and mines—while France is 
fencing herself off from the rest of the 
world with a perfect wail of a protective 
tariff—here are a number of French and 
English engineers maturing plans for 
building a bridge across the English chan- 
ne! and making intercourse between Eng- 
land and the rest of Europe easier than 
ever before. 
And it is curious to observe how the 
world stands aghast at the idea of spend- 
ing on a peaceful improvement of this 
kind a sum of money which would be 
thought moderate if it were to be spent 
on some scheme of wholesale slaughter. 
It is estimated that the proposed bridge 
will cost £30,000,000, to be expended in six 
years. The English people wili probably, 
without a growl, allow themselves to be 
taxed toabout that extent to build new 
ships of war and equip them with im- 
proved monster guns. But it seems well 
nigh impossible to them that France and 
England together can raise such a sum for 
the purpose of building a bridge which, 
by facilitating exchanges and intercourse 
between the two peoples, will do far more 
to avert a war than any mutual menacing 
of ships of war and guns could ever do. 


The engineers assert that the Channel 
bridge presents no extraordinary difficulties 
in its construction. The depth of water 
nowhere exceeds thirty fathoms, and. over 
much of the proposed route is not more 
than fifteen or twenty. The bridge is to 
be built in spans 1,660 feet long, resting,on 
piers raised to sufficient height to avoid 
interference with. navigation; and. it will 


be equipped with four railway lines, car- 


riace roagls, and foot paths. 

Whether the plan is feasible or not 
must be left to the engineering experts-to 
decide; but if the proposed bridge can be 
built, it should be. And. it ought to be. 
erected, not by a private corporation, but 


by the English and French governments. 


conjointiy. To place such «a great 


thoroughfare under private: control woud 


simply be to bestow on .a. few individuals 
the right to regulate and levy taxes on the 
commerce of two great nations. 


They are beginning to talk. seriously in 


England of nationalizing the canals; and 


it is significant of the progress of economic 
‘thought t that the leading men in partia- 
ment, both in opposition and in the gov- 
ernment, admit that there are strong 
arguments in favor of such a measure. 


The pressure of population in the island. 


of Lewis is being relieved by emigration. 
Lady Matheson, the “owner” of the island, 
hus been one of the first to go. The 
crofter and cottcr agitation was too much 
for her ladyship’s nerves, and besides, she 
wasn’t getting any rent. So she shook 
the dust of the ungratefu! island from her 
feet and took the steamer from Stornoway. 
A considerable crowd assembled to see her 
off, but no demonstration was made of 
either joy or sorrow. 

Next appeared the government commis- 
sioner to arrange for sending off other 
emigrants who, like Lady Matheson, were 
willing to leave the island, but, unlike her, 
had no money to pay their passages, Quite 
a number of crofters announced their 
willingness to go, but the commissioner 
would take only ‘‘middle aged, strong ard 
healthy families,” of whom he selected 
twenty-five, whose passages will be paid 
to Manitoba, where they will be settled on 
government land. 

It really looks as though the English 
authorities had deliberately made up their 
minds that the only way to solve the social 
problem is to take all the bone and sinew 
and energy and enterprise in the country 
and bundie it neck and crop across the 
Atlantic. 


The island of Rum, in the mner Hebri- 
des, has been sold by one Scotch gentle- 
man to another Scotch gentleman, who 
intends to use it purely and simply as a 
game preserve. Rum is not a large 
island. It measures only eight miles py 
seven, and contains a little over 30,000 
acres. Neither isitavery fertile island, 
for it tae severai steep mountain peaks 
incapable of tillage. But even under the 
rude Hebridean system of cultivation more 
than two thousand acres of its surface 
were profitably worked twenty vears ago, 
and the fisheries around it are sufficient to 
support several hundred families in com- 
fort. In 1851 it had a population of 162. 
Since that time the people have been 
steadily crowded off to make room for 
deer, until now the only inhabitants are a 
few zamekeepers. This is humorously 
called the pressure of population upon 
subsistence. 


London is going to have a new sensation 
——not quite equal to the Wiid West show, 
but much in the same line. The earl of 
Leitrim is going to erect and put on ex- 
hibition a complete Trish village, with 
thatched cottages, peat fires, boiled potato 
dinners, and other naturalistic features. 
The houses will be arranged ‘‘to forma 
picturesque villaze street,” with a ‘holy 
well” in the center, and a real Irish cross 
above it. The cottages will be occupied 
by genuine Irish peasants, who will live in 
true Donegal fashion, pigs and all. The 
girls will card flax, spin it, and weave it 
into linen, and pursue other Irish indus- 
tries. The landlord and the landlord’s 

agent will form no part of the exhibition, 
which is intended to be one of idyllic peace 
and contentment, 


It is worth something to an Englishman 
to be able to write esquire after his name, 
and to appear in the directory as ‘‘gentle- 
man.” A certain Mr. Toone—or, tospeak by 
the card, acertain William Hastings Toone, 
Esq.—of Portman square, London, has 
been amusing himself with a little practi- 
cal joke on “the British public. He went 
down to Birmingham, took lodgings there, 
and advertised in some seventy papers for 
clerks ata salary of $750a year. When 
the answers commenced to pour in, which 
they did by the thousand, he sent every 
applicant a circular, stating that he was 


the sole agent for a large ‘commercial. un- | 


threatened. with 


portions of Mrs. Burnett’s copy. 


from Mrs. Burnett’s book.” 


dertaking which was about to open offices 
in the principal cities of Great Britain, 
and requesting a remittance of five shill- 
ings to cover expenses of inquiries about 
character, etc. Several thousand unfor- 
tunates sent the five shilling remitiance; 
and William Hastings Toone, Esq., was 
reaping a rich harvest, when one of the 
correspondents got suspicious, communi- 
cated with the Bir mingbam police and had 
the gentleman arrested. The case was 
duly tried and Toone was found cuilty, his 
only defense being that the whole thing 
was a joke founded on a bet with another 
gentleman. The judge said that there was 
no evidence of fraud, and as the prisoner 
did not belong to tbe criminal classes, he 
should simply bind him over in two sure- 
ties of £50 euch to be of good behavior. 
The sureties were at once forthcoming, 
and William Hastings Toone, Esq., was 
discharged. It seems a little funny that 
they should have gone to the expense of 
trying him. 


Mrs. Frances Hodgeson Burnett has.suc- 
ceeded where, hitherto, every one else has 
failed. She has managed, by an ingenious 
quibble, to get the English courts: “to pro- 
tect her r ieht to dramatize her own novels. 
It had to be done by a quibble, for the 
letter of the law is just the other way. - If 
Smith copyrights a book in England, 
Brown has a right to found a play upon 
it, and Smith can't stop him. 

Now agentleman named Seebohm, see- 
ing the dramatic possibilities of Mrs. Bur- 
nett’s famous story “Little Lord Fauntle- 
roy,” worked it over Into a play which he 
produced at a. London theater, notwith- 
standing Ars. Burnett's emphatic protest. 
Being requested to withdraw. the play, and 
legal proceedings, Mr. 
Seebohm pointed to. the luw, and refused 
point blank. Then Mrs. Burnett’s lawyers 
brought an action against him for. 
infringement of copy sieht, on the ground, 
rot that he had made a play, but that 
in producing the neccessary copies of 
his drama for the lord: ‘chamberlain 
and the actors, he had -reproduced. 
The 
court decided the point well taken, and is- 
sued an injunction ‘to restrain Mr. See- 
bohm from printing or otherwise multiply- 
ing copies of his play containing any pas 
sages. copied, taken, or color ably tered: 
Mr. Seebohm 
has been directed “to state upon oath what. 
copies of the work exist, and to extract 
fr oy these copies in his power or possession 
and deliver up to the plaintit® for canceila-. 
tion all passages copied, taken, or color- 
ably imitated. from the plainuift's Ss book,” 
and to pay the costs. 

New South Wales bids fair: to enter the 

ranks of silver producing countries witha 
rush. Immense deposits have been dis- 
covered in the Broken Hills district, near 
the South Australian border, a sinvle mine 
yielding already more than 70,000 ounces — 
weekly. The Australian papers are 
crowded with the prospectuses of new 
silver mining: companies, and men are 
flocking to the mines from every direction. 
If the silver deposits prove to be as ample 
as is now asserted, the question of the bi-. 
metalic standard will be settlod in a very: 
practical way. 


COAL MINING, PROTECTION AND ROYAL: 
TIES. 


Letter from na Western Coal Operator to a 
Protcction Journal. ; 
Charles G. Buck, vice-president of he: 
Baker coal miaing company of Colorado, 
which operates mines at Baker, Boulder coun- 
ty and has its main office at Denver, has sent 
this letter to the Mining World, a new coal 
paper published at Youngstown, Ohio. It is 
too good to be lost, so we present it to the. 
readers of THE STANDARD: 


DENVER, Col., May: 17, 1888. 

Editor Mining W ‘orld: Received to- day 
the initial number of your beautifully printed 
journal. We should be pleased to. subscribe 
for it as we feel it to our interest to keep 
abreast of the latest intelligence in coal 
mining circles, but for the fact that the policy 
of “protection” which appears. to dominate. 
your reading matter is repugnant to all fair 
minded persons in the coal business or out of 
it. The Colorado operator does not, it is true, 
compete with foreign producers emploving 
‘“paupers,” but with Pennsylvania, Ohio and 
Iliincis producers employiug men at. pauper 
wages. The wages paid here in Colorado 
under free trade “(for the tariff can dous no 
good) are double those paid in the east where 
protective tariffs are said to be needed, and 
the only protection we require in the west is 
the raising of wages ‘in the east. If our east- 
ern mining interests which, according to a 
statement, in -the World, would: be nowhere 
without governmental assistance. and with 
our ports. open to foreign coal, then 
the operator must be paving, in .the 
east, too mueh for his coal. Royalties, 
as they are rightly called, or payments 
made by operators to landlords for the privi- 
lege of producing coal, are about one-fourth 
in the west what they amount to in the east. 
This arises from the fact that laud containing 
coal is as yet much cheaper here than there. 
It is not the foreign coal, but. the home land- 
lord that the eastern operator. should fear 
and ask protection from. Not from taxes 
levied on cowl, but from taxes levied on land 
according to its value will come the real benge- 
fits which ignoramuses now. seek: in vain 
from protective tariffs. Both wages.and in- 
terest are low enough to allow any operaior 
to control the home market and keep ‘free 
foreign coal” out. It is the cost. of raw me- 
terial, cecal in the ground, not that of capital 
or labor, that now hampers and threatens 
our eastern mining interests... This cost can 
onfy be reduced by abolishing taritfis and 
other taxes on finished products and. taxing 
land high enough to bring plenty of it into 
use. Coaiin the ground will then be cheaper 
in price and easier to get at. Legitimate coal 
operators, not those who would | limit the out- 
put of coal, but those who would increase: it, 
demand freedom, not protection. 

C. G. BUCK, 
Vice-Pres. Baker Coal Mining Company. 


——— 


The Late Abraham L. Earle—Resolctions 
ef theo Harlem Single Tax Club. 


Whereas death has taken from our midst 
our honored member, Abrabam L. Earle; and, 
Whereas, We deeply feel the loss: of . Ins 


fellowship, sound counsel and sage advice. 


be it 
Resolved, That this club extends its sym- 
pathy to his bereaved family in their afflic-. 
tion; and be it further 
Resolved, That a copy of these seanlitiene 
be sent to his family and to THE STANDARD. 
T. C. WILLS, 
Ror Sec. Harlem Single Tax Club, 
No. 247 West 125th Sireet. 
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THE INDIANS. 


A Presbyterian Wissionary ‘Declares Thee 
AH They Need is the Single Tax and No 
Whisky. 

The following letter was refused publication 
by several relicicus papers to which it was 
sent, because of what they styled its “George- 
ism.” We gladly give it place: 

Fort Peck AGENCY, Montana.—A life of 
fifteen years among the Indians has shown 
me some light on the Indian problem, which 
it seems to me Nmportant 4 to bring before the. 

g, Vainly 
thus far, to uike it. " lived amons the 

Ottawas in Michigan more than two years 

before and nearly five years after their 

reservations Were opened to the white set- 
tlers. I have been more than eight years. 


Peon the Sioux on reservations in Dakota. 


and Montana. I have seen the working of | 
both policies and beecine convinced that the 
following truths. contain. the key to the 
solution of the problen. 

1. The Indians are men and: caanot ‘be 
saved without recognizine the rizhts of man- 
hood. The longer they are treated as chil- 
dren the more childish they become.: They 
are sinking deeper in pauperism. At this. 
agency it. costs the government as much to. 
support them.as it did when there were three 
times as many. 

2. What they need is not special legislation 
in their behalf, but the protection of laws se-. 
curing equal justice toall men. The govern- 
ment appropriates morey: to feed them, but 
that does not teach them to earn their own 
living.. The government undertakes to give 
their youth an education, both Jiterary and 
industrial. A.few learn to read and write 
English to a very limited extent. Some have 
acquired: considerable skill in some kind of 
werk. The government hires a few laborers, 
‘aad the: rest are left to‘eat the bread of idle- 
ness, 2s befvre. Tne favored Jaborers receive 
Wages, and the rest get about rations enough 
to save them from being ‘starved. to death. 
The government sets apart reservations to 
protect. them: fron: the intrusion of white peo- 
ple and-keep out-settlers who would. give: 
them employment. The Indians. are induced 
to scatter witha view to farming, and the 
only result is that their time and strength are 
consumed in, coming us p the: Beeney for their: 
rations.” 
agappine: then. in utter discerned. of 
parental rights, the authorities thus re- 
peatedly committing the crime which 

aroused the indienation of all Europe @. 
| few years. ago, when it was committed in. 
Ttaly against one Jewish child. Many be- 
come sick, and some die in the school, away 
from home and kindred. | ‘Those who lve to 
graduate become “camp. Indizns” again, neo 
better for the “education” they have received, 
‘at the expense of the zovernmient. 

Our present policy is unjust im. pz auperizing 
the Indians and then making their pauperism 
an.excuse for invading family. rights on the. 
plea that their children must be taught to. 
support themselves. And the Indians’ hearts 
are broken und our Inoney is is spent in vain. 
.Te educate Indians untier present conditions 
is to enable a few of then: to ‘support. them-.. 


‘selves and to leave the rest to fall back into ne 


pauperism, 
irefer to the 
sale education. — 
where a limited number of Indi 
-obtain a better education than. in) 
‘ment schools. The suppl of those who. ob- 
tain this higher: education is not equal to the. 
demand. But. gre -duation ab a: sovernmen 
school gives-no. as 
What ‘then: can. 


cov ernment plaa of whole- 


foe whic the single 
“Have the workers of iniquity 

edee,” says God in Psalm 53, 

people as they eat bread?” Be 

continue. our, present unjust policy, we are 
are “workers of iniquity,” we ‘eat up” God's 
red children. We cannot plead the lack of 
knowledge for God has given to this gener- 
ation light on political economy, which shows: 
how we can Stop it. To redevin the Indians. 
from pauperisn. the first thing is to relieve 
the glut in the labor market by abolishing 
taxes on industry. Then the poor white man, 
the Chinaman, the negro. and the Indian can. 


all find. something to do, and can all get for 


their labor whatever it is worth. 

‘2. The next thing which the Indians need is 
the reform which the prohibition. party pro- 
poses. The only way in which the reserva- 
tion system benefits the Indians is’ by en- 


abling the agent to keep liquor away from. 


them. If the traffic was. suppressed among 
white peopie, their settlement among the In- 
ae would not be an injury, but a benefit. - 

A homestead should. be fiven 
inias. and tbe rest of the Peverwations 
should be open to other settlers.  Asfar ask 
know their feelings, the Iadians would be 
elad of the change. There would be district: 
schools, and their children would not be. ar- 
rested like criminals and put into boarding 
schools by force. Partly by cultivating @ lit- 
tle lund for themselves, and partly by work- : 
inw for their white neighburs, they could sup- 
port themselves and. dispense with: govern= — 
ment rations. 

4. All distinctions of race should be abol- 
ished, and the laws administered impartially. 


A crime against an Indian shuuld meet with 
the same punishment as Ww hen the victim is. a 


white person. : 
How will these: principles. solve the Indian 
problem? Apply them, and the: Indians. Wi 
solve it themselves. ‘Ti hey 
Tan nature: as: well as we, and.all they want 
isa fair che nce, equally. with ourselves. 
GIEORGE VW. Woop, 
‘Presbyterian BEISSIONAEYS. 


A We erd-to the * Press id . 
‘Sr: AN STON, Goodhue Co., Minn.—We have 3) 
late been receivi ing in this neighborhood copies 
of. the weekly ed sion of the New York Press 
for whieh some king friend has’ subscribed for 
six. months. | Not 
Press. or the: frie 
thre ugh THE STANDARD. 
talks right out 12 DO 
ins miu. it doa 
diers, bubof ‘course 1b 
with other: bond I 


wish to thank them 


us old sol- : 


pay inter es 
‘suldiers.. 
over half { 


cent of. 
pea TUAXE 


voted the Tooonace tic 
Brave Irish “patriots, arise’ and protect your 
new country front tis Cobden club. and Brite: 
ish. free trade; Jou ae 
army! 

T would Just. like to as 
English own 21), QUEL OO: 
have millions . Any nt 
railroads, mines, cattie, 2 
come here, how is it that the 
with. free trade? AL, nol. The Press has. fe: 
much to say about the beautiful Jordan, of the 
republican party, bus is never tells us that 
the J ordan. cmpHes into the Dead sea. 

JAMES. POLLARDs 


“There are mission. schools. a 


to every _ : 


‘are made of ho- 


being nequaiuted With the — 


ike the Press: te. ae 


tus alone - 


TRUTH FOR FRO 
TECTIONISTS. 


MAS G. SHEARMAN GIVES A TARIFF 
TALK TO PROVIDENCE MANU- 
FACTURERS. 


Here is the first part of the address of 
Thomas G. Shearman before the Providence 
commercial club. This is a club composed 
entirely of manufacturers (mostiy of cotton 
~ygmd woolen goods) and of business men deal- 

-@pg with shem: 


Gentiemen: 1 understand that you are 
practically al] manufacturers and that there 
§s pot auocther absviute free trader present in 
thisroom. It is therefore a positive pleasure 
for me to appear beivre , ou and tel! you 
- plainly that I am an absolute, unconditional! 
gad immediate free trader. (Senator Chace— 
“Good! that’s honest!” Applause.) You need 
mot think that I bave any apology to make 
for my principles or my beliefs. Somethiug 
‘bas been said with regard to other gentlemen 
- (who have zppeared before this club and who 
are aid to have been careful toexplain that 
they were only tariff reformers and not free 
traders. I am a tariff reformer, it is true, 
but the kind of reform whicb I favor would 
be one which wouid reform the tariff alio- 
gether out of exisience. Like sume of the 
Missionaries whom you scnd out to fureiza 
gountries, I do not expect to convert anv of 
you. As they lubor with sinners, and, hoping 
@gainst hope, puint cut the way in which 
~ they shouid go, so, on this occasivn, I intend 
_ to tell you candidly the truth, withcut ex- 
- pectang to turn you from the errors of your 
ways. Somewhat iike your famous New 
England divine, Jcnuthuo Edwards, who 
faithfully preached to sinners whom he 
Bevertheless believed to be eternally elected 
to teprobation, iv is My purpose to give you, 
for once in your lives, a plain and sincere 
statement of the true doctrine. 
_ Zam not particularly anxious to conciliate 
your favor for the Milis’ bill, or for any other 
Moderate measure of tariff reform. The 
~donger you build out zwgainst such measures, 
the greater the obstacles which you put ia 
“their way, the soonrer will come the tinal 
triumph of complete free tirade; and even 
gore than free trade, of that thorough rev- 
enue reform in which I believe, and the namie 
of which [ favored for our organizations, be- 
e@ause { wanted and still want a great deal 
moore than free trade, a therough aud radical 
 Weform in eur entire system of raising revenue. 
Not excitediy, and not -passionately, but 
soberly and from the depth of conviction, I 
pronounce the whole sysiem of indirect taxa- 
‘iow accursed. It is the greatest curse which 


exists to-day among us) Under this system 


you rich men plunder the pocr by wholesale, 
and do it by the vites of the ye themselves; 
and, taken in conjunction with that other bane 
of our age, the system of public debts, it is 
possible, as the Listory of more tian une state 
“pas shown, fur the men who seize control of 
the government to strip the couatry far more 
veffectualiy than ever did Tamerlane or Gengis 
Bbhas. The whole resources of the state can 
‘be mortgaged for an indetinne period of the 
- Sutare; and the whvle burden of taxation for 
the payment of the debi thus created can be 
and is settied upon tke pvor. 
make any mun pay taxes out of what he 
das spent; bot you can make him pay out 
of bis savings in proporiiun to what he 
. dbas spent; and this is precisely what you ac- 
- womplish by the system of iudirect taxation. 
When you also use this system us a lever for 
 @ffecting what you call protection, you not 
~ @nerely make the poor man pay out of his 
sonal! savings an enormo:siv disproportionate 
share of taxes for the support of tke govern- 
Shentuud the general good, but in addition 
thereto, sou make him pay un even greater 
Pproporiion of his savings in tribute to a few 
» Fich men like yourselves. 

Much has been said this evening about the 
delizatfal condition and the pleasaut homes 
of ‘American workinemen. What, in point of 
fact, is the actual condition of the Americun 
workingman? Ge does not make, on an av- 
erage, as much as $350 a year upon which to 

suppert his famiiy. Take the five million 
farm labcrersaud similar common laborers 
$n this country, and jock at the statistics fur- 
_mished by Jacob KR. Dodze, a man who hus 
furnished wearly all the brains for the pro- 
tectionists Curing the last five a His 
gtatistics show that in the year 187 which 
Was the year of the census and ree year of 


the great boum in mauuiactures, when you 


made enormuus profits, and buvasted of the 
prosperity of the couutry, the average earn- 
ings of these five miilioulaborers were only 
HW, with beurd, and £194, without board. 
All these men were taxed, not merely for the 
-seupport of the governuicut, but in order to 
enable you tomuke large protits, uot in pro- 
- portion to what tbey could save out of this 
maguilicent income, dut in propurtion 10 


.. what they were cbliged to spend cut cf it. 


Bacir taxes, however, had to be paid out of 
- what they saved aud nut out of what they 
Seen: According toGoveruur Gear of lowe 
a republice anand protectionist, every laborer 
in this country pays, upen the averaze, 
- Seventeen per cent of his income iu indirect 
taxation, partly to the government, and 
partly to the support of manufacturers. If 
this calculation 1s correct, and it is sub- 
stantially the same at which I bave arrived 
by an independent examination, the average 
. farm jaborer ia 1879 paid taxes tothe wmoeunt 
- sof $33 ont of a gross income of $19% Now, 
om farm laborer must be deadly economical, if 
he can support himself, and even the smallest 
family, free of taxation, on §154. Lat us 
suppose ikat he was thus economical in 1879, 
This would leave him $40 out of which to pay 
taxes. Gut of this3i0 the government took 
Bes half of ib to support the government, 
end the other half of it to support the manu- 
facturers. 
Now, contrast this with the burden of tax- 
ation thrown upon a great capitalist, to 
_ whom LT refer with no intention to be offen- 
sive, but simply because I kgow something 
about his hubits. In the year 1580, bis income 
Was certainly uot fess than $2,00u.00U. It was 
probably vastiy mere than that. He ounce 
publicly oxbibived $53,000,000 worth of secur- 
wes standing in his own name, exclusive of 
those wiich he had pledged or mortgaged in 
—@nywas. His income upon these securities 
~~ glone would kave been $8,000,000 a vear. At 
that time he was never inthe habit of speud- 
ug sc much as $300 uyear. The govern- 
Ment tax upon him was, therefore, about 
$5,500 on his surpius of fuily 22.000,Q00, or less 
whan ball of one percent, whereas the same 
fax upon vhe taborer was 333, to be taken cut 
of his little surplus of $40, or over eighty per 
ent. Thatis the way in which indirect tax- 
ation always deals with the poor, as con- 
trasted with the rich: and this system of tax- 
ation isthe indispensable foundation of that 
beneficent system of protection of which you 
are so proud. Qut of this fair, equitable and 
pecealiarly American system, semehow or 
otber, there results to the laborer, so vou say, 
bizher wages: and there is no doubt that out 
of this come many of your beautiful mansions 
and much of your accumulated wealth. 
Senator Chace has referred to the fact that 
Mr. Breckinridge and Mr. Mills have de- 
mounced protection as robbery when they 
roe said nothing of the kind 


“when they addressed you. 


You cannot. 


Yates of prvtection still higher. Bat you never 


which, you have derived: all your literature aud 


‘your ministers exchange pulpits, the peuple. 


cisely alike. 


Upom us, to the enormous detriment of 
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You shall not 
have an opportunity to make the same crili- 
cism upou me. I tell you now and here that 
Tbeiieve protection to be robbery, and robbery 
of the meanest and most unchristian kind. 
The supreme cuurt of the United States, con- 
sisting almost exclusively of republicans and 
protectionists, has practically dec!ared the 
same thing, having expressly decided that 
any ¢ax which is raised for the purpose of 
supporting or encouraging manufacturers in 
private hands, is nothing but robbery. Any 
system of taxution which taxes private prop- 
erty for private use is robbery, and you cau- 
not make unything else out of it. Tne fact 
that a majority of the people consent to it 
does not alter the fact that it is a robbery of 
the minority who do not consent. Whether 
200 manufacturers combine to take the money 
of 2,000 laborers for their own use, or 2,000 
laborers combine to take the money of 200 
manufacturers for their own use, makes 
wo differeres- the one is robbery as 
much as the other. Ii 2, persons 
vote upon the question, and 1,200 vote 
against the protests of 800, to. tax the whole 
of their property for the purpose of enriching 
100 of the majority, the minority are robbed. 
no matier under whut delusion the 1,100 
disinterested men may act. Their motive 
may sot be bad; but many a robbery has 
been committed with good motives by men 
who were deceived and deluded through the 
influence of the few who were to benefit by 
the act. 

I hate this whole system of protection, be- 
cause in its very nature it does and must al- 
ways tax the poor for the svle benefit of the 
rich. I bate it because it is thoroughiy un- 
ehristian. Think fora moment of its practical 
operation. Itis founded upvn appeuls to in- 
ternational prejudices and hatreds. Its very 
life and esseuce consist in stirring up jeal- 
ousies between one nation and another. 
More than this, as a practival fact and a 
necessary resuit of its working, it stimulates 
hatred toward other nations in precise pro- 
purtion to the degree in which they are of 
the same race aud religion as ourselves. 

You subscribe liberally for the conversion 
of the heathen. Suppose that some missicn- 
ary were to come among us now and demon- 
strate that if we would only send out fifty 
nussionaries forthwith, we should certainly 
succeed in converting the entire population of 
some heathen country to Christianivy within 
a year. How liberally you weuld all sub- 
scribe! My friends Senators Chace and Al- 
arich would undoubtedly gladly contribute 
$1,006 each. But, toward the end of the 
year, a teleeram would come announcing 
that 500,18) heathens had been converted tu 
Christianity and instructed in civilization! 
On the instant that this news reaches my 
friend Chace he will rush across the eapital, 
With a face white asa sheet, in search of the 
Ways and means committee, and 2s soon as he 
recovers his breath he will cry out: “Gentle- 
men, for heaven’s saie ciap a new tariit 
upen all the productions of Berivboola Gha!” 
The ways and means committee would in- 
quire, with surprise: “Why, what has hap- 
pened! Your Christian senatur would fee- 
biy reply: “Gocd heavens! gentlemen! have 
you not heard the newst The whole popula- 
tion of Boriobovla Gha has been converted 
from cannibalism to Christianity; they are 
Wearing clothes, have beconie civilized, and 
are going, aS @ maiter of course, to manu 
facture. Unless you put a duty of at least 
fifty per cent upon all their’ productions, we 
shall be ruiued by Christian cheap labor.” 

Do you say that thisis an exaggeration? We 
do not need to enter the realm of fancy in 
order to prove that this is the natural result. 
Do you pretect yourselves against heatken 
countries! No; anything from China, Tartary 
aud Patagonia, which is not produced iu 
Christian countiles, is admitted free. Raw: 
suk and tea, which are peculiarly heathen 
preductions, are not taxed. But the Meham- 
meduns area little nearer to us. They be- 
leve, as we do, in one Gud; anc the next con- 
sequenee is that everything which is produced 
by Mehammedans pays, as a rule, higher 
duties than the productiuns of heathens. Bur 

he Moment that you come to deal with coun- 
tries where the people profess to. believe in 
the saine God and ihe same Savior in whom 
we believe you instantly raise the tariff toa 
much higher rate. The productions of Catho- 
lic countries, such as France and Italy, pay 
three times 2s heavy duties as those “which 
you impose upon heathen eountries. When 
you deal with Protestunt countries, such as: 
North Germany and Holland, you raise your 


attain the climax of your fear and hate until 
you begin to deal with Er gland, the country 

whose people speak your language, irom 
all your religion, With the ininisters of which 


of which beHeve in the same Ged and the 
same Savior, have the same forms of religion 
and read the same bivie. You and they pray 
frum the sume prayer book if you are Episco- 
palians, siug the saine hymns if you are 
Puritaus; ‘or as Methodists, Baptists, Cath- 
olies or Quukers, believe aud Worship pre- 
In short, you have just the. 
same religion, you desire to go to just the 
same heaven, and you are all dear brothers 
in Christ until the English Christian wacts to _ 
sec you some uf his gouds, when you in- 
stantly cry fora wall of tire to separate you 
from ycur dear brother Christians; aud you 
put up this wall to the best of your ability in 
a bish tariff, And this is what you call Chris- 
tiauity! The Mohammedaus are incapabic of 
such meanness and scitishness toward each 
other. [¢ is reserved for Christians to set 
such an example to the world that both 
Mohammedaus and pagans, looking upon us, 
shall say truly, ‘See how these Christians 
hate one another!” 

You have a great aversion, as you think, to 
English ideas, as well as to English goods. 
Yet your high tariff really owes its main 
support to Englishmen, both in votes and in 
arguments. If the British born voters of 
this country were even equally divided, you 
could not maintain protection through one 
congress. Your best arguments are fur- 
nisned by Robert P. Porter, an Englishman 
by birth and education; and your only pro- 
fessor of political economy worth mentioning 
is Professor Robert Ellis Thompson, who was 
born in Ulster, and therefore represents the ! 
Scotch-Irish element. All the arguments 
which you present on bebalf of protection 
are borrowed from old and obsolete English 
books and papers. You have not an vrigivai 
idea among you. You have nothing but a 
few old cast clouts and old rotten rags 
of precedent, disease-infected and fever- 
stricken, long age cast off by England as be- 
neath contempt, thrown by her into her dust 
bin, and carefully hooked out by Americans, 
to be inported here. What a blessing would 
have been a prohibitory tariff on English 
idiocy! You have never shown any capacity 
aimonag all vour practical statesmen to fraine 
any method of taxation, except upon the 
basis of old and long discarded English 
statutes, When old Thad Stevens undertook 
to frame an internal revenue bill, he scorned 
to take notice of the perfected measure 
which Gladstone had framed, as the result of 
England’s century of experience, but instead 
of that, took as his exact mude) the old aud 
long repealed statute of William Pitt, which 
had proved most disastrous to England, and 
had been au utter failure, even as a 
method of taxation, and fastened that 


the whole country. In fees than two years it 
ruined many important branches of manu- 
faciure in this country, and brought about 
the mest enormous system of bribery, corrup- 
tion and general rascality which had ever 
been known im public affairs. Yet, where 
Were your practical gentlemen, who boast so 
much of your exclusive knowledge of such 
matters and your exclusive right to dictate 
the financial legislation of this country? Was 
there one of you who was able to foresee the 
disastrous results of that abominable internal 


“revenue Dill of 1863? It was reserved for a 


young lawyer in the city of New York, with 
ho practical experience in business, to point 
out the defects of this bill and to predict its 
evil results. And all his predictions were 
verified, while many evils followed from it 
which he did not venture to predict. 

Who devised a cure for these evils? A 
“practical man?’ No; a “theorist” oy the 
name of David A. Wells, who did more to 
rescue the manufacturing interests cf Amer- 
ica by wise legislation than all the manu- 
facturers put together. 
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AN IMMIGRANT’S STORY. 


“Ne Man Should Land in this Country 
With Leas Than £100.9—-Wishinug They 
Hiad Monev to Go Back toe England. 


The Sheffield, England, Jadependen? pub- 
lishes the following letter from Eli Ward of 
51 King street, Toronto, Canada: 

I will give youa few plain faets of how 
things are out here. Last week a vessel 
arrived kere from Liverpool. Among its 
passengers were 2 nuinber of Shefiicid men— 
one 1 knew. They had beex led to believe 
that the moment they landed some cue would 
be wailing to give them work. They stayea 
at the emigration devet paving Lb cents and 
25 cents per neal (that is ln Buglish, Tgd. 
and ls. Obsd.), the same amount for bed per 
nigat. Some were cumpelled to sell little 
presents given by dear friends in order to 
meet these demands. In some instances some 
accepted situatiuus with farmers at $10 ber 
month These men Dkiaw have frum three 
tu = children each mn Sheffield, ba hile others 
3 Oue poor fellow I uo k and gut 
him a eaatien on a sewer at id cents per 
hour (Gied.). He had been getting from 24s. 
to 30s. per Weex in the Nunnery pits, and bas | 
a Wife und six children near Shettield. Here 
he will bave to pay 33.25 ner week board 
(iss. Gigd.); he is only allowed to work nine 
hours per day, and musb be idle for ruin and 
heat. 
Two young men from Sheffield arrived here 
the week before last, and, after staying two! 
days in the depot, they were hired tor $10 
per tinepth by a farmer. And after being ab- 
sent three days they returned, saying it was 
us bad as slavery. ‘Lhey were called at 4 
a.m., aud kept hurd at work until 10 p. m., 
having two hours out of the sixteen for meals. 
1 could give names and addresses of the 
people I buve menuvned above, and to any- 
vce duubting my word I shail be pleased tu 
give them. “There are hundreds of men here 
in Turonto whe deo uot know where to get the 
uext meal from. Upon the pubiic wo rks you 
can Und—working with pick and shovel— 
watchmakers, suiivol ulasters, Clerks, com- 
mercial travelers, ete. Do not let mie lead 
you tu believe thai there is no rvom fur in- 
tending emigrants. ‘bere is plenty, but 
labor now by fur exceeds capital, and uo man 
sho. land in this country witb Jess than 
£109, -.ad even With that amouut he will tind 
bic ef heavily baudicapped. House rents 
are very high. BUSES such us can be had in 
Sheflicid fur from 3s. to 3s. 6d. per week, are 
here $3 und &) per cin (33s. 4d. to 37s. 5d.), 
elothes ure mucin dearer, und food, take it un 
the whole, is also much dearer. Suzar, such 
as Was offered in Sheffield six months ago at 
xd. aud 2igd. per pound, is 9 cents bere (427d. ).. 
Asa further proof of the above tacts, Linay 
say that cattic buats plying between Canada 
and Liverpvool were iu the ‘habit of giving £4. 
per trip tur men to look after the cattie, pe 
lust Wees the cuptain of obe of these boat 
told a particular friend of mine that itiey 
could get any number of men who would go 
for nothing un purpuse to get back to Eng: 
land. 
Lo spend money in coming out here to starve, — 
losing the cumrurts of home, the company of 
Wife and children, with nothing but hard fare’ 
‘staring them in the face. Ou the ether side of 
the br ‘idge {as the Canadians call America) 
there is no better prospect at present. Huv- 
ing traveled through the states of New York, 
Pennsy Ivania, Maryland, West Virvinia,’ 
Indiana, [iuois, and Missouri, I found the 
same ery from oid couutrymen—"“L. wish Tt 
had money to go back tu England.” 


The Protected American Workingman, 
From the Philadelphia Evening Cuil 


The American workingman returns at nicht 
from his toil clad in a woolen suit. taxed 55 
per ceat, stockings aud undershirt taxed 75 
per cent, a cotton sbirt tuxed 45 per cent, a 
“wooien hat taxed 75 per cent, and, per rehance, > 
a pair of cloves in winter, taxed 7 per cent. 
He carries in his hand’ his tin. dinner pail 
tuxed 45 per cent, and greets his wife 
with a cheery simile as she looks at. him 
through the window paue taxed. 60 per 
cent, ‘from which she has drawn aside the’ 
curtaius taxed 40 per cent. 
After scraping bis boots on a scraper taxed 
45 per cent he wipes th m on a mat of 
bagging taxed 40 per cent: he lifts the 
door latch taxed 45 per cent, steps in 
on u carpet taxed 68 per cent, and gives 
a kiss to his wife in a woolen dress taxed 
70 per cent. Sbe has a needle taxed 25 per 
cent in her band with which sbe has been 
mieuding, with thread taxed 46 per cent, an 
alpaca umbrella taxed 50 per cent. 
tisasmall brick huuse, which they have 
bought with their hard earnings of a building 
association. The bricks were taxed 20 per 
cent; the lumber taxed 16 per cent and the 
wlut o4 per cent. ‘The wall paper, taxed 25 
per ceut, makes the room brighter, with its 
plain furniture tuxed 35 per cent. 
Hanging his hat on a brass pin taxed 45 per 
cent, he hangs his pail on a steel pia taxed 45 
per cent, and preeeeds to get ready for his 
supper. He waskes his hands with castile 
suup taxed 20 per cent ina tin basin taxed 45 
per cent, and wipes them on a cotton towel 
taxed 45 percent. He ihen goes tu the look- 
ing glass taxed 44. per cent and fixes his hair 
with w brush and comb taxed 30 per cent. 
He is now ready for his supper which his 
wife has couked on u stove taxed 45 per cent, 
with pots and kettles taxed 53 per ceut. The 
table is spread with the commonest crockery 
taxed 55 per cent, and be drinks his water 
out of a chea class tumbler taxed 45 per 
cent. The little sugar that he puts in bis tea 
is taxed 82 per cent, and be stirs it with a 
spuon taxed 45 per cent. His mical is a frugal 
oue, becatse hard times bave cut his waces 
dow h, and he ts saving every cent he can to 
pay the pext instailment dug on his house. 
With an appetite worthy of an ampler 
meal he takes up Dis knife and fork taxed 45 
per ceut and begius to cata piece of sulted 
tish taxed 23 per “cent. He pours on ita Httic 
vinegar taxed 36 per cent. Upon his boiled 
potatoes tuxed 4U per cent he sprinkles salt 
taxed 80 per cent aud eats a small nickle:| 
taxed 35 per cent. He ends: his meal with a 
pudding of rice taxed 112 per cent 
vranve taxed 20 per cent. 
Alter supper he smokes a pipe and enjoys 
the bappiness of his wife wou has this day 
bought x woolen shaw! taxed 63 per cent, v 
vlagk sik dress taxed 50 per cent aud a pair 
of scissors tuxed 45 per cent. 


— pay 


and au 


Democrats Groping After Lund Rents as au 
Source of Keveuue. 
Courier-Journal. 

No one considers the internal system of 
taxation a thing of beauty or a joy forever. 
To the average democrat all furms of tax- 
atiun are ebnoxious. Democrats do not be- 
lieve taxaticn to be helpful, but hurtful and 
oppressive. They do not defend the system 
of internal taxation as a means of grace nor 
as a marvelous invention Which is multipty- 
ing the wealth of the country. They do not’ 


endow it with any of the virtues ascribed b 
. Randall to the tarifi, . 


du Conclusion, let me bee of-anen. nut 


FLURSCHEIM OPPOSED TO PARTY ACTION 


—o 


He Simos Out in His Magazine in Favor of 
Forming a Non-Pariisan League Instead 
ofa Party in Germany. 

Deutsch Land, the monthly organ of the 
German land reformers, edited by Michael 
Flurscheim, has raised a fund for a propa- 
ganda edition of 40,000 copies. A conference 
to consider the best mode of advaucing the 
cause in Germany is shortly to be called. In 
the meantime Deutsch Land comes out against 
an independent party organization; and for 
the proposed association it prefers the name 
‘league” to “society,” because league, to use 
a common phrase, “sounds more like busi- 
ness.” It says: 


Our readers know that wethoughtof a land 
reform party that should strive for the one 
fundamental principle that the German suil 
should beiung in common to the Germans, and 
in reference toaill other questions suould leave 
its members perfectly independent. But 
events which are taking place on the other side 
of the ocean furnish us with a valuable lesson. 
There, too, they thought of having the iand 
reformers i ib one party, united as to the great 
cause, and free as regards all questions, no 
mutter bow impert tant, not inseparably con- 
nected with the tirst. What was the result? 
Simply that the first of such questions that 
arose split the existing orgunization in two. 
In the next pr esidential election the ques-. 
tion of ‘“protectiow or Tree trade” will, 
divide the great nation into two well de- 
fined camps. In such mighty muveinents no 
political organization has: ny outlook that 
does not join with one or the otder side. 
With us, tov, there are questions which will 
divide tie peuple intu two camps, and no 
purty can live for any time that does uot de- 
cide for one direction. 

Is then the war that we wage the first of 
és kind in the worid’s history? Ate there not 
many more exampies from which we can 
fearon what is best for us tu do? Let us tuke 
first that great reform movement which 
separates two epochs of history from each 
other, that movement which endcd with the 
viclury of Christianity over heathenism. Can 
we picture to ourselves the curly Christians 
organized us a political party, putting up 
their awn candidates for the Roman: senate, 
who should. be bound not only to religious. 
tenets, but to a delined political programme. 
Certainly aot. The league turned to men of 
all par ties aud in the end won them all. ‘The 
parties remained or changed; the principles 
of the new league were taken up by ail, at 
least, with- the ips, for real Christians are 
even to-day comparatively rare. 

Let us look ub the bistory of the abolition 
of negro slavery in the United States and we 
will find tbat although the abolitionists 
ceuinedct most recruits from the ranks of the 
whigs, yet they were--never an independent 
party t till their cause had grown so strong 
that they sebutvedl their principles on the 
whiz party and aided them in their victory. 

Twenty years before that the English anti- 
eorn law ‘league pursued the same tactics 
with even more remarkable results. The 
league Was non-par tisan, had both whigs aud 
tories asvrainst it, and few followers. Even 
the labouring people were ugainst free trade 
in industry, as they had been made to fear 
continental pauper wages. A great ao Auou 
was curried on. W bat was the result? Nut 
only were the whigs Won over, but a tory 
minister, Sir Rubert Peel, was the one whe 
brought forward the proposed euactinents 
which opened the door to the free trade prin- 
ciple. 

We lay before our friends the following 
propositions for their ripe consideration: 

First.—As expericuce has shown us that we 
cannot at cuce win over one of the existing 
democratic parties, should we form an inde- 
pendent party, that is, bring about a st.ll 
further division in the ranks of the [vee think- 
ing voters, it would be anythivg but favorable 
to the cause. of democracy. 

Secund.—We would keep back that body of 
our. friends who take other pelitical sides, 
umong them ve orthy coluborers, as. for. 
instanee our courageous friend Von Seichow: 
-Rednik, a conserv. ve, but. a true, upright 
friend of the peopl 

Third.—We would as an independent party 
by this fact call out the opposition of existing 
parties and crea emues Where we could 
have made friends. As a. league, which does 
“not direetly the suffrares of the 
people, we wi We are able to's rend our 
ideas, be sousht by every party as allies at 
election times, a d we willbave tine power of 
making some one of ‘the candidates ugree to 
help our ideas when he bas the. opportunity. 
In parliament, too, it will be much. 
a league to gain the suppor tof the 
‘the must oppysite -vViews 


easier for 

represen ti neces of 
than it would be fora party. 
in this: connection varicus successful agita- 
tions of late yeurs. For instance, that of the 
protectionists.. The- pioneer ef - prutection, 
the suciety of German wen workers, would 
never have won a victory worth speaking of 
it it had formed a special party; it would 
then never have won friends, as happened, | 
in the ranks of all” phe pardies from right to- 
center. 


Fourth, and: cin? cur opinion, the ‘principal | 


poiut.—We ure far from being so advanced» 
that we can think of forming a party. We 
would simply make curselves Inuchable, and 
euly burs our cause. aA party is the fruit of 
the seed of ideas. 2. . 

Then for the truth, the creat eternal truth, 
that was already procla timed in the time of 
eur fathers, but has been lost to us through 
legislative trickery, for the great. truth. boat 
is contained in German law; and which reads: 
“Die Erde den Meuschen, Deutsch Land den 
Deutschen” (the earth for men, Germany for 
the Germans)—for this truth let men of all 
parties strive under the name of the ‘league. 
for Germun right.” 

r. Flurscheim also calls attention to the 
way our ideas are spreuding here in America, 
although our vote in New York city fell off 
in the last election. He instances Alay ur 
Hewitt’s provusition to abolish persona! prop- 
erty taxes asa remarkable sign of how. the 
iluctrine spreads umong those apparently 

against us. 

The movement in Germany now counts 
many influential men ameng its friends, and 
if not at present, thenina short: time, a strong 
association will unquestionably be formed. 


Speculacion as Gambling, 

THe StanpakpD is hardly us fair as usual 
when commenting on bucket shops and ex- 
changes in. the issue of May 12. My own 
view of the subject may be deemed prejudiced 
by the fact that [get my living from one of 
the exchanges that foster: and systematize 
speculation in trade: but even after making 
some allowaaoce for such prejudice, I still 
think I have sood grounds for the belief 
which impellest mero start the organization 
of a metal exchange, and maintain. that all 
such institutions are not an inevitable evil 
but a most useful part of the important ma- 

chinery of commerce. 

The iilustratioa which you give of a trans- 
action. in stocks as: av mere betting oper ation, 
is 2S plausibie as. familiar; but if it is true, 
then sois every importation of goods on a 
banker’s eredit—the usual mode of doing that 
business—a mere bet, if it involves any x ‘profit 
“cr luss on fluctuation in price, as is usually 
-the ease.. The banker advances the money 
necessary to puy for the goods abroad in con- 
sideration of a certain amount for margin 
and commission’ deposited by the merchant, 
-retains the bills of lading as security, and in 
many cases dclivers the goods to another 
purchaser, settling the difference with the im- 
porter; a precisely similar proceeding to that 
gone through with by the steck broker. Yet 
to import goods in this way isrightly seen to 
be a mere utilizing of capital for the exchange 
of commodities. 

Orgauized speculation in stocks makes pos- 
sible ‘the tiow ef cupital for investment into 
needed enterprises, as would not otherwise 
be possible, and organized speculation in com- 
modities cheapens the cost of trausf erring them 


We remember. 


from pr.ducers to consumers and diminishes 
the fluctuations of price in extent and intensity; 
both kinds of speculation operating throuch 
the creation of a distinct class of speculators. 
Of course the genesis of the system and the 
motives of men who profit by it are equally 
te be found in the love of acquisition. Neither 
officials of exchunges nor the speculators who 
trade in them are spurred on by a high and 
holy ambition to advance civilization; but 
ei the less they materially contribute to- 

“ard that end in advancing their own inter- 
re 

When buyers and sellers do not bave to 
hunt for each other, but whether they want 
to buy or sell, can do so at any moment, aud 
with the minimum of trouble, the cost of ex- 
change is naturally lessened and the risk of 
fluctuation reduced. And as the original 
seller and the final buyer of anything have 
other duties to perform than simply buying 
and selling, they can only be sure of meeting 
each other through the medium of some one 
who makes a business of only buying and 
selling, of always taking the risk of the mar- 
ket—in other words, of speculating. In the 
old way of doing business, the merchant had 
two functious, that of-speculating in prices 
and that of the actual exchanging of goods 
as securities. Now these functions are Sepa- 
rated, and the division of labor here is us 
productive of reduced cost as elsewhere. AS 
the resultof a speculative class, producersand 
consumers Can escape specuiation. The cot- 
ton spinuer does not have to buy his raw cot- 
ton ia advance or make. contracts for cioth 
that he bas not provided material for. 
Through the cotton exchauge, he can cover 
himself instantly on either side, throwing the 
chance of loss ob those whose sole business. is 
to attend to that essential part of -the ex 
change. The miller buys. his grain and ‘sells 
his flour simultaneously, simply because trad- 
ing in futures, together with telegraphic com- 
munication, have made it possible for him to 
do so. The flow of capital from one industry 
to another is-rendered easier, and the clog- 
ging of channels of trade to that extent is 
prevented. 

Concentrating speculation at a few points | 
hus the farther govud effect that it accumu- 
lates stocks that serve as a balance wheel to 
steady prices. Men who take the chance of 
fluctuation only as an occasional incident to 
their business are more sibject to panic than 
men who do it daily; and so the constant 
friction of the “‘bull® and ‘bear interests 
ameng the latter hus 2 marked tendency to 

stop both advances and deciines. before they 
reach extremes, and te change the chart of 
prices from a succession of sharp straight lines 
to a series of more gentle undulations. 

Nor is this a mere fancy picture of what 
might be the beneficial results of speculating 
on margins; itis the actual history. Articles 
that are dealt in this way always fluctuate 
less violently and the fluctuations are cunfined 
within narrower limits than those that are not 
sodealtin. Thesame article will demonstrate 
the fact when we compare its statistics 
before and after it became an object of 
systematic speculation, 2s may be readily 
dune witb colfee and cotton. Stocks that are 
‘“isted” on the stock exchange show less wide 
variations of price than do unlisted securities, 
and usually the strength of this tendency 
will bear a very close relation to the pro- 
portion of speculative attention devoted toa 
given article. — 

“Whatever then may he the motives of those 
-who engage in it, the result. of this modern 
speculation is beneficial, as might be inferred 
from the indisputable fact thatitis the prod- 
uct of a natural evolution. By theirfruits ye. 
shall know them. And itis on this test that 
bucket shops,:on the other hand, fail to justify 
their existence. Stock exchanges act as great 
reservoirs of capital, without w hich the inter- 
-ebange of. credits from bank balances into 
productive enterprises, which We Call the in- 
-yestinent of money, could never take place to }- 
any great extent, because the investor al- 
ways Wants to be sure of. an open, easil vac: | 
eessible market, in which he can sell when- 
ever be wants to. The “gambliag” of the 
stock exchange affords this, the: “gambling” 
-of the bucket shops does not, because there is 
no reai transfer of real stock, even on a mar- 
gin. Unless, indeed, when this bucket shop 
Basiness is developed to so great an extent 
that it amounts to. the’ combining ofa great 

many small orders to. buy or sel! into a few 
‘large ones, which can then form part of the 
yeneral speculative market—a - condition 
“which does oftener prevail in bucket shops 
that handte grain options than in these where 
stocks only are quoted. To return to my 
simile of a reservoir, the stock exchange. has 
a genuine inlet of capital and an outtet of in- 
vestment, the flow of which both regulates 
and is reguiated by the beisht of the water in 
the pond, while the bucket shop is usually 
simply an artificial pool, into which capital is 
pumped, und out of which itis baited, with- 
out affecting in the least the national: irriga- 
tion of wealth: although if it, were connected 
with the larser reservoir it would aid in the 
latter’s function. —- 

All shisis apart from the Paeetion of rela- 
tive immorality, whick is mere cant. Mr.- 
Fellows’s portrayal. of the puritv. of stock. 
brukers and the essential wickedness of bucket 
shops, is only a trifle less absurd than- the 
spectacle of Mr. Fellows himself as the. 
chosen guar dian: of public virtue.- Nor does 
“it touch « on the abuses of stock manipulation 
‘by means of stock watering, fraudulent state- 
ments, ete. Ww hich occur quite : as often in the 
shares that are never quoted ina niarket re- 
port as in any others; or on the evil practices 
of corners and other gigantic operations in 
the necessaries of life, which are Ekewise not 
confined te those that are dealt in, as it is 
commonly called, on paper. Same ef the 
worst of these evils will be remedied by. tak- 
ing from individuals the power of monopoly: 
uthers carry with them their own. punish- 
ment. But the system itself, by which specu- 
tation is carried on nowadays, serves a most 
useful purpose, in the dissemination of capi- 
tal, the more even regulation of values, and 
the facilitating the exchange of commodities, 

Epwarp J. SHRIVER. 


The Game of Reciprocal Brigandage: Prop. 
: erly Piayed. 
Mr. Cox in Congress, 

He did not want to quarrel with gentlemen 
who had local interests at stake. ~He would 


not quarrel. with the gentleman from Michi- 
gan (Mr. Burrows) because he wanted lumber: 


and salt pretected; nor with the gentleman 


from Vermont (Mr. Stewart), who. appe: led 
for wool. ~He would like them to commi 

what Bastiat said ought to have been doune— 
commit reciprocal brigandage. 


megs and corsets, 
memories to members of congress (laughter), 

make a raid upou Tennessee . ‘and North Caro 
lina and Virginia after peanuts. 


rocul rascality. 


A Darling Child of Mother Protection cand 


Father Land-Monopoly. 
New York Heruid. 


The Carnegies, who pocket 2 million and a 
ha:f dollars profit each in a single year while 
they are kicking out their workmen for refus- 

ing to accept ten per cent less pay—these mo- 
nopolists uaturally oppose a bill which, after 
all, would only slightly lessen their monstrous 
profits. But a business which allows its few 
owners to pocket a million and a half a year. 
apiece while they are cutting down the wages 
of their wurkinen is not a legitimate industry. 


‘(Laughter.).. 
That was the way to carry ona tarlk recip- 


If Pennsyt--} 
vania robbed too much from Massachusetts, 2 
let Massachusetts rob something from Penn- | 
sylvania; let Connecticut, the land: of ‘nut. 

which -recalled. tender |; 


THE BEATING OF THE 


The best thing about the Mills. bill is - that 
it will lead to free trade. As Jndge Keil ley 
says, when you take the bounty away ror a 
protectionist you suru hin into a free trac 
—[Philadelphia Justice. ee 

The protectionists claim that taxation Tex 
cess of national expenses, to the tune of $1 
000,600 vearty,. 
prosperity. 
cow to pay his part of ib. cun’t see it in that 
light.—(Alascontah, IlL, Herald. 


is a fruitful source of natic 


Our protective policy of ‘the past twenty 


five years has perverted more Wealth from 
the general public into the coffers of a few 


thousand protected manufacturers. than bas 


ever been accumulated in the same period of 


time in the history of nations. —[Minneapolis 


Free Lance. : 


The democrats. of. Ohio went through the’. 


usual democratic formula of indorsing Mr. 
Clevelund’s free-trade policy. On 
or so ago these same deniocrats pus 
olution “favoring the restora Ci 
tariff on wool.—{Pitisburg, 
zette (Rep). 


The politicians, instea a. of - 


the war 


fending: 


S140,- 


“The farmer who hes to se i Be 


a year 


smmercial Ga- 


are ‘ 


SN co Reem sat fren wipe nce 


nearly always in. the. rear of the people b ine the | 


political procession. 
movement of the Ohio deniucracy:i 
tariff reform and the halting hesiti 
of sume of: the. so-called le: it 
puia Record. 


The action of deniocratic: onventions in all i 
tONELNUES | spontaneous at 


parts of the country 
and unanimons in demanding the renomina- 
tion of President Clevé! and. and the carrving: 
out of bis recommendations for the: reductio 
of the redundant national revenue by cutting 
dowa the tariff tuxes.—[Saratoga Sun. 


ete riff Teor oreaniaog has Soran 


educa ted. in ‘the “doctrine. : 
under the fosteriny eye of 
and we find intelligent er 
ine letters to. the pres 
the principles enunciated 
of President Cleveland: 


poaliniss that: They. uitieag 
pulls of the pasa bton, of the 


ma in, rnoney 
earning s.— {Buffalo Courie 


The war found-us with a le 
or sixty cents Dee coer 


per capita. per annun. 

feels that this war account ought to. 
as soon as possible, and: that the natic 
be restored ‘to the fing 

joyed before the war 


get fete i in “he ueete in ted 
benefits. {Pittsburgh Tra 


The earnestness of the 
bas carried the speakers f: ar € 
Mere question of tariff r 
“very plainly that nothing 
will satisfy the demoerat 
body of the American peopl. 
agitation the veil of suphistry 
swept aside and the ou 
protection steal is ma 
stead (Texas) Advance Guard 


Tfall the AmenamenEs | 
submitted. in the. demoe: | 


tariff reform. ‘Tfs 
to be cunsidered 
tariff, the demo 
shut up shop and. & 
-(Cyelopterus lunip US 
the Potomac.—[P 


ae ‘the eer 
eastern. states 
Pennsvivanis : 
bieh priests of 
‘Star. ms ; 


This is an “GsGendi cg 
there are some things 
tribuie collected by 
‘directly or indi 
pocket. [f Mr. Morro 
‘mouthpiece of. the trus 
sentative of the. pe 
will find the advisa ah 


Ata AUR ber of 
‘pect. to- pursue 
taxing Tepabl 


tion. prec be p thereto 
Le as voiced throus 


Perit: agitation shall’ 
make the people the 
mand the just moditic 
and the reditction. of o 
agitation is upon ns beca 
it is so imveric us thatca 
‘(Philadelphia Tunes: = 


which are opposing | th 
colored Baptist ‘immer 
-beld one of his Hock, a 
somewhat too iv 


eet back his bre 
ef you dont ‘st 


Monopolies, 
ban, a history 


American Machinist, 


-It is turnin = out to 
with most e every other. nat 
Who have been able ‘to 
which: preduces. it, 
piping it into the citie 
used, ‘are beginni ; 
who use i, aud me 
see cif there. i 
Allecheny, P 
beld ou the 
the matier in i 


Witness: the. ouward. 
behalf of. 
pe steps | 
$.— [Philadel- 
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ment of gold. 


“which he asks, say, 310,000. 


enough to buy at his ov 


7 than S1 
he wili acknowledge. 


deal more than now. 


aud, 


Experts and Imperts. 


7 OBERLIN, O.—It is asserted by protection- 
ists that if our imports exceed our exports we 


must ship money to pay for the excess. In 
- he published bulletins of imports and exports 


3 it not the fact that all money payments are 
heluded? E. H. 

I do not so understand it. Nor is it true, 
,§5 protectionists assert, thut money must 
% exported to pay for an excess of im- 
prts. The precious metals are used for 
that purpose in part, but it should never 
de forgotten, that the precious metals are 
chemselves a product. But shipment of 
these metals is not the only mode of 
balancing an excess of imports, nor does 
am excess of exports mean, necessarily, 
that we are sclling more than we are buy- 

¢. When a foreigner takes title to our 
had, or invests in our bonds, mortgages 
& cervorations, he contributes to the 
settlement of an exchange balance against 
Xs; and when we send drafts abroad to 
Bay interest on public debts, or when 


“servant girls or laborers send drafts home to 
help the old people, or when drafts are 


sent over to help the Irish cause ar to re- 
Heve a famine, or when tourists take 


crafts to pay their expenses, these drafts 


contribute to the settlement of an = ex- 
in our favor. In the 


_ former case our excess of imports and in 
~ the latter our excess of exports is to that 


extent balanced without any tranship- 


The transactions are cleared 


_ br set off through the medium of banks. 


The Spccuiater. 


$n. AvGustTixg, Fla.—There is a real estate 


peeulator bere who owns a valuable vacant 
tract of land in the very heart of the city, for 
In argument he 


_ daimed that under the land tax system he 
~ eouid hold said land, pay the taxes on it, and 


atthe end of several years could sell it for 
enough to refund his tages and make a big 
profit, as some one would want it badly 
"n price. Also, he 
Qaimed he could buy vacant land in the 


_ suburbs and do the same thing, as this isa 


resort and not a manufacturing place In 


other words, that the George theory would 
mot prevent land speculation. 


An answer 


will. oive light to several here who are seek- 
ang it. B. 


If what this speculator savs were true, 


Stwould only prove that a more drastic 
Temedy than the single tax for the wrong 


of private ownership is necessary. But it 


‘is not true. 


particular land you “mention were less 


— than its” aunual value. there would be a 
margin for speculation: but that margin 
would be less than it Is now, an 
‘tax rate were raised to the full value for 


and if the. 


public improvement it. would | be extin- 
guisnei. 

Your speculato: “sland i is s worth, you say, 
$10,000. Let us:suppose that the single: 
tax should be ‘three. per cent. Then he 
would have to pay $390 a year for the 
privilege of keeping that land out of use. 
If he did that forten years, how much 
would it be necessary for him 1o hold the 


land at to get his money back in addition 


to the present value? At the end. of ten 


: years dns account would be like this: 


ten 4 cars : the speculaaon would Sok be 


fitable;-and if he got less 


uld be a dead loss. This 


2000 itw 


He will say, however. that at the Sea of 


“ten years. the land will be worth a great 


i Very likely. But 
he could not, under the single tax, count 
en that for profit, for two reasons: First, 
the increase in value will not be a sudden 
jump at the expiration of ten years, but a 


™, more or less gradual advance during that 


period, which advance would be attended 
witha corresponding increase of taxation; 
second, selling values will rather 

4 decline than advance when land is bur- 
j dened wilh a fall value tax. 

i{ land that will yield.an annual rent of 
| e190 will sell for $190 under the existing 
system of taxation, it will sell for more if 
the rate of land vaiue tax be-reduced, and 


for less if the rate be increased. And if 


that. this must enhance the value of Ium- 
ber land and diminish the wages of lum- 
berers. But if the tariff on lumber be 
abolished our lumber lands must compete 
with lumber lands everywhere without 
other restriction than the cost of trans- 
porting the product, and it is equally 
obvious that this would reduce the vaiue 
of our lumber lands, and by thus making 
it possible for men of less capital to use 
such lands would enhance the demand for 
labor, which, as labor could not be any 
more readily supplied than now, would in- 
crease wages. 


The Liquor Traffic. « 


PRINCETON, Ill.—I have been reading THE 
STANDARD since the first of January. With 
some things in it I agree; but why is it, may I 
ask, that in all you have to say you ignore 
entirely the main living issue, and the one evil 
of all others that overshadows this nation and 
is the blight and curse that rests upon us as & 
nichtmare—the liquor traffic? 

A. W. Brokaw. 


It is not the liquor traffic but the liquor - 
appetite that is the curse you mean. 
Let the appetite die away and _ the traffic 
will disappear; but while the appetite re- 
mains the tratfic cannot be stopped. You 
prohibitionists are riding your hobby hind 
side before. Here is a traffic caused by an 
appetite which is chiefly due to unnatural 
social conditions that make life a tissue 
wearing, nerve exciting, brain destroying 
struggle; and instead of trying to give 
social conditions a chance to be natural, 
and thus by removing the appetite for 
liquor putting an end to the liquor traffic, 
you start out to prohibit the traffic. You 
might as well try to abolish Canada thistles 
by cutting off the tops. If the liquor traf- 
fic is ever abolished it will be through free 
trade instead of prohibition. 

THE STANDARD does not ignore the tem- 
perance question. It simply does not ap- 
prove the back somersault method of 
eradicating intemperance which the pro- 
hibitionists propose. 


Notes. 


AvucGusy Petry, New York.—The statement 
of fact on which your reasoning is based, 
namely, “It is bevord contradiction that the 
laborer in the United States receives a 
larger proportion of the product than does 
the European laborer,” is net true. Without 
going into detail, let me quote this extract 
from Mr. Shearman’s article in the June num- 
ber of Belford’s Magazine: “The value of pro- 
duction per hand in all the combined metal 
and textile industries in 1880 was, in America, 
$1,684, and in England only $780. Thus the 


value of each Englishman. 
Lovis F. Post. 


THE LABOR QUESTION. 


Its Only to be Svived by Freedom. 
Judson Grenell in Detroit Advance. 

Give the laborer an opportunity to got a 
Hiving. and no matter how hard the werk 
may be or how many the hours, su long as he 
receives the full results of bis toil, he will 
not “strike.” He gets all he earns, and he is 
satisfied. To-day he has not this. oppertun-. 
ity, even in -free America, -even in free 
Michivanu. eta man be never so anxious to 
go to work fer himself; let. him be never so 
intelligent, never So strong, never. so deter- 
mined to “get on,” he must first ask per- 
mission of somebody else and accept. his 
terms berore he will be allowed to work for: 
| himself. Is not thisso? Andis it not natural 
that these who have the power to make the 
sterms should make them as much for their: 
own benefit as they can?) The evnditions im- 
posed.in: this country: are ‘much milder than 
In some. others, itis:true, and in this much is 
‘the Jaborer better off in America thau in 
Europe. Those who impose the conditions 
here ure not such a close corporation as there. 
Our nutaral resources are too vast to be ab-, 
sorbed in so short atime. Bui we are coming: 
to it rapidly, and itis -oniy 2 question of a 
few years when the condition of the wage- 
worker here and in the old world w 
level. 

When any one who w ‘ishes to, has the op- 
portunity to go to work, the necessicy which 
how exist for poor houses and poor commis- 
sions will bave ceased. For then it wili be. 
possible to enforce, without. doing anyone a 
wreng, the command of St. Paul, “He that. 
will net work, neicher ‘shall he eat,” at least 
at the public expense. 


ill be on-a 


Equally as important as the opportunity to L 


preduce is the liberty to exeluinge. Given. 
freedom in one direction aud restriction in: 
the other, and the producer. is robied of some® 
of the fruits of his toil, 
is compelled to pay z 


the samme as when he 
2 tax for the liberty “to: 


work. That man will be vest protected in his? 


| 
| 


rights who is given the greatest liberty, and:: 


that nation will be the happiest and most 
prosperous Which is left to exchange its 
products where it can get the largest return. 

Closely interwoven w vith the liberty to pro- 
duce aud the freedom. to exchange is the 
question of taxation. [fone be allowed full 
liberty in both directions, of what will it avail 
him if his sustenance is taken from bim by 


be consumed by animals that make no return 
to the magazine of human food, nor make any 
adequate recompense to’ the community for 


the expense they are hourly creating—animals. 


that are preying on the sustenance which is 
wanted to suppress the cravings of the species, 
animals for whose support the country may 
be said to be now paying sums incalcu- 
label. Aud surely they ought to be made ac- 
countable for an adequate part of the debt 
they are lavishly incurring. A tax of one 
guinea a year (on every horse, whether used 
in husbaadry or otherwise), for the first three 
years, with an additional tax of one guinea a 
year every third year, so long as sound policy 
shali see. right (thus allowing time for the 
rearing of cattle), will raise an immense reve- 
hue, will lessen essevtially the consumption 
of grain, and throw into the markets an 
abundant increase of anima! food.” 


The Cuuse of Poverty in the Azeres. 


In a paper on the Azores asa “health re- 
sort,” by Dr. I. M. Junkin, in the Medical and 
Surgical Reporter, appears the following: 

The remains of the old feudal system still 
exist, though it is neariy worn out; but the 
land, especially on San Miguel, is held by 
a comparatively few proprietors. The evil 
effects of this ure evident in the poverty ofa 
large portion of the people; many of them, 
even oid men and women, go entirely bare 
footed, and are thiniy clothed; they must be 
rather uncomfortable in the cooler days of 
the wiuter months, for sometimes the ther- 
mometer gets as low as 50 degrees. 
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for the cause of Ged. And it is doubly pieas- 
ing to Americans to know that his duughtiest 
—perhaps even his only—biow on behalf of 
pure relizion and undefiled was struck meht 
here in the city of New York. The fact will 
reconcile many to Chrigfianity and increase, 
if possible, the:r respect for the good prince. 
Mr. H. E. Krebie! tells the story in the Jure 
mumber of Taiper’s Magazine. 

For a geucraticn or more before the civil 
war anembers of Trinity church congregation 
had been trviug, without success, to have 
portions of the service sung by surpliced 
choirs of toys, after Use fashion in English 
cathedrals. Mr. Cutler, the organist, was 
peculiarly active in the matter and succeeded 
80 farusto drive ali the women out of the 
eboir and substitute boys in their places. But 
there he siuck. The congregation wouldy't 
stand the surplices, as si.voring too much of 
Romauism. Sumebody preseuted a full set 
ef choir vestments, but Mr. Cutler was for- 
- Mhidden to use them, and they were conse- 

quently put away among the other treasures 
of the church: 

This was the aspect. of the case when Mr. 
Cutler found an unexpected but very power- 
ful ally in the heir apparent to the throne of 
Great Britain. In the fail of 1860 New York 
prepared to receive a visit from the prince of 
Wales. He was to be in the city from the 
llth to the Uith of October, and the 14th be- 
ing Sunday, he accepted an invitation to at- 
tend divine service at Trinity church. Mr. 
Cutiler’s opportunity had arrived. Without 

delay he and his associates in the cause laid 
before the church authorities a request for 
permission to use the idle vestments. Their 
argument was as simple us it was effective. 
They represeited tiat the spectacle of a lot 
of doys iu roundabouts and ueck gear of as- 
. Sorted styles and colors sitting ia the chancel 
would be disturbing to the prince’s sense of 
Propriety. Ferthwith Mr. Cutler was in- 
structed to put the boys in the cevw fangied 
frocks for the edijicution of the priuce, and 
Jest the wearers should mar ihe solemnity 
of the occasion by awkward movements in 
them . . they were donned two or three 
Sundays before the prince’s visit, for re- 
hearsal. . . . it hed taken a long time to 
get the choir into vestinents, but once in, it 
was not tuken out. Surpliced choirs had 
come to stay in Trinity parish. 

There! Isu’t that a delightful story? Doesn't 
it Ulustrate beautifully the intense Americun- 
ism, the deep religicus feeling, the anxiety to 
know the right and to do it, of the Trinity 
people. The church, you see, was the house 
of God—speciully set apart for and conse- 
crated to his service. Everything done iu it 
was to be a? majore:n Dei gicriam. The con- 
gregation kicked a:ainst a surpliced choir as 
savoring of Kumauism, aad consequently dis- 
respectful tothe Most High But the prince 
of Wales came along, with his fine sense of 
religious propriety, and the rulers cf the ecn- 
gregationsawanew lcsht. In their revised 
wersion of the scriptures they found the texi, 
What the prizce of Wales hath cleansed, that 
call not thou ccmmon. Se they put the ebvir 
boys into surplices; and to make sure that 
they should wear them gracefully before the 
future king of Engiznd they made them first 
rehearse for two or three Sundays before Gud 
Almighty. 

Mr. Joel Burton makes a savave attack on 
something which he appears to think is the 
theory of the singie tax oa land values, (1) 
and apparently demoiliskes it to his own satis- 
faction. What sort of » man of straw he is 
doing battle with may be judged from his 
© sentence: | 

Readers of Heury George's empiric philoso- 
phy have been told—and kis acclytes veddle 
out the platitude with much phrasing and in- 
Hnite iteration—that society is «reatly 

osvronged br something which he calls an “un- 
earned increment.” ooo 

Whe has been making this extraordinary 
statement to the “seaders,” or to whom the 
acolytes bave been peddling this platitude, 
Mr. sees ton dvucs not say. Bat he clearly 
believes that the statement has been made 

aud the Sua ude peddled. For ue whele 
of his iuile essuy is deveted to an 2ttenipt to 
prove—not that the unearned increment dees 
not belong te the community—but that there 
swt any uncerned increment, anyhow. And 
this is the supient ccrclusion at which be ar- 
Fives: 

Seeing, as all mas, bow little land does for 

_ jts sauce everywhere, and for au owner who 
-fbas the uimust possibile incentive that the 

strong motive of human seifisiuess supplies 
to enable him to succeed (which ihe state 
could not have}, what possible hope can there 
be of any betterment of things by transferring 
all land to the state or to society collectively? 
Tarough what magic or engiuery is it that the 
State isto conductall its farms to a profit, 
and so rert city lots as to produce more 
benefits than now exist? No one net stricken 
With asivine idiocy can begin totell, 2... 
This whole scheme is all us shallow u piece of 
folly asthe history of delusions will buve to 
record. {1 will very properly take its place 

with “the moon boax,” and with Captain 
Symmes's tubular thecry of the earth, when 
‘the nine days wonder of it, now waning, sha! 
have collapsed. 

Somebody has been humbugging Mr. Ben- 
ton. It would bea kindness to send hima 
copy of “Progress and Poverty,” and a sub- 
scription to THE StaxDaup. 

Projecting his wind into the future, Mr. 
Bellamy @) has drawn a picture of a socicty 
from which poverty, greed and crime have 
been compietely banisked, and in which the 
teachings of Christ are actual laws of life 
and conduct. Nobudy icels the pressure of 
want; nobcdy denies himscif the pleasure of 
te-day for the sahe of security to-morrow; 
nobody marries for money, or remains un- 
married for the want of it; nobody is eavious 
of his fellows; nobody is richer than cnother; 
nobody is idiv, and nobody is overworked. 

The supposed narrator of the story, a young 
Bostonian, beine a sufferer from sleepless- 
mess, bas had constructed an underground 
chamber, where he can work undisturbed by 

 &he noises of the outer world. The existence 
of this apurtment is known only to himself, 
his servant, and a professor of mesmerism, 
whom be employs to put him to sleep when 
sleep is unattainable by other means. In this 


Q()jTbe Eurned Increase vs. The Unearned 
“Increment. Joel Benton in Popular Science 
-Monathiy for June. 
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secret chamber he falls into a mesmeric 
trance onc night in 1887, and in it he is dis- 
covered by some workmen digging a cellar 
toward the close of the year 2000. How he 
came to be so forgotten he never learns posi- 
tively; but from the existence of a laver of 
ashes above the: vault he concludes that the 
dwelling house must have been burned on 
the first night of his sleep, and that he him- 
self was supposed to have perished in the 
flames. Having thus ingeniously accounted 
fur the prolongation of his life during 113 
years, the narrator proceeds to describe the 
society in which he finds himself on awuken- 
ing. 

The economic problem has been solved by 
the adoption of stute socialism. The whole 
nation is resolved into an industrial army, in 
which every man and woman is compelled ty 
serve, suve 
or the duties of maternity, between the 
ages of twenty-one aud forty-tive. Dr. 
Leeie, who thrcugbout the uarrative is the 
guide, philosopher and friend of the narrator, 
wives this description of the system of pro- 
duction: 

The principle on which our industrial army 
is organized is that a man’s nutural endow- 
ments, mental and physical, determine what 
he can work at most protitably to the nation 
and most satisfactorily to himself. While 
the obligation of service in some form is not 
to be evaded, vuluntary election, subject only 
to uecessary regulation, is depended on to 
determine the particular sort of service each 
man is to render. As an individual’s satis- 
faction during his term of service depends on 
bis having an occupation to his taste, parents 
and teachers watch from eurly years for in- 
dications of special aptitudes in children. 
Manual industrial training is no part of our 
educational system, which is directed to gen- 
eral culture and the humanities, but a 
theoretical knowledge of the processes of the 
Various industries is given aud our youth are 
constantly encouraged to visit the workshops 
and are frequently taken on long excursions 
to acquire familiarity with special industries. 
Usually, long befure he is mustered into 
service, a young man, if he has a taste for 
any special pursuit, has fuund it out and 
probabiy acquired a great deal of informa- 
tion about it. If, however, he has no special 
taste and makes no election when opportunity 
is offered, he Is assigned to any avocation 
among those of an unskilled character which 
may be in need of men. 

- « The rate of voluntecring for each 
trade is closely watched. If there be a no- 
tieeably greater excess of volunteers over 
men needed in any trade, it is inferred that 
the trade offers greater attractions thun 
others. . . itis the business of the admin- 
istration to seek constantly to equalize the 
attractions of the trades. . . This is done 
by making the hours of labor in different 
trades to differ according to their arduous- 
ness. The lighter trades, prosecuted under 
the most agreeable circumstances, have in 
this way the longest heurs, wlile an arduous 
trade, such as miuing, has very short hours. 
- . IIfany particular oceupation is in itself 
so arduous cr so oppressive that, In order to 
induce volunteers, the day’s work in it had to 
be reduced to ten minutes, it would be done. 
Ifeven then no man was willing to do it, it 
would remuin undone. 

Of the wealth thus produced every member 
of the community, old and young, sick and 
well, skillful and anslalital, is entitled to an 
equal sbare. That one man produces more or 
does better work than another is considered 
no reason for giving bima larger reward. 
Each is expected to do the best he can. 


“But what inducement,” I asked, “cana 
man have to put forth lis best endeavors 
when, however much or little be accomplishes, 
his income remains the. saine? High characters 
may be moved by devotion to the commun 
welfare uuder such a system, but does not the 
average man tend to rest back on his oar, 
reasoning that it is of no use jomakea special 
effort, since the effort wil! not increase his in- 
come nor its witholding diminish it?” 

“Does it then really seem‘to you,” answered 
my companion, “that human nature is insensi- 
ble to any motives save fear of want aud love 
of luxury, that you should expect security 
and equality of livelihoud to leave them with 
out possible incentives to effurt? Your con- 
tempcraries did not really think so, though 
they might fancy they did. When it was a 


most absulute self devotion, they pepended. on 
quite other incentives. Not higher wages, but 
honor and the hope of men’s gratitude, pa- 
triotism, and the inspiration of duty, were the 
motives which they set before their soldiers 

when it was a question of dying fur the nation, 
aud never was there an are of the world 
when those motives did not call out what is 
best and noblest in men.” 


Reading all this, we cannot but regret that 
the author's devotion to an idea should have 


impelled him te inipose ou his fancied industrial 


system the tremendous weizht of state social- 
ism. Nor can we avoid a feeling of surprise 
that with his power of analysis—to which the 
whele booit bears abundant testimony—he 
should have failed to see that his whole 
picture of twentieth century life isan utteimpt, 
not to justify socialism, but to excuse it—to 
show how men might be happy in spite of it. 
Thus his device of varying the hours of labor, 
so as tq make occupations attractive or dis- 
tasteful, according as production in them is 
carried too far or not» far enough—what is it 
but a clumsy imitation of freedom! an attempt 
to effect, by state regulution, results which 
the natural, unhindered law of supply and 
demand would effect more certainly, more 
quickly, and at vastly less expense. Suppose 
men With equal rights of access to naturai 
opportuniites. Would not the reward of 
labor—in other words, the daily hours of toil 
necessary to secure subsistence—vary as pro- 
cuction fell short of or exceeded the de- 
mand? Would not young men entering 
life select vocations according to their 
tastes and abilities! And would not the mere 
fact of their doing so diversify occupations 
that over production in apy direction would 
be an impossibility? The boy with a taste for 
carpentering would become a carpenter, and 
in doing so would give employment to lumber 
men, to iron and coal miners, to nail and tool 
mukers, to farmers, butchers, bakers, clothiers 
and a dozen other classesof men, a!) of whom 
in turn, impelled by the gentle but steady 
force of inclination, would be doiug just the 
things for which they were best fitted, and in- 
creasing the demand for one another’s pro- 
duct. In pleasant and easy vocations, as 
those of brokers, bank presidents, book- 
keepers, etc., Wages would be low, as in Mr. 
Bellamy’s ideal community. Inthe more toil- 
some and disagreeable ones—mining, street 
sweeping, car driving and the like—they 
would range at higher ficures, In every call- 
ing industry wculd of necessity receive on 
the average just that reward which would 
suffice to secure such production as the needs 
of the community required. If there should 
be not enough street sweepers, and too 


when incapacitated by sickness. 


many brokers, street sweepers’ wages would 
rise slightly and brokers’ wages fall; and 
the result would be, uot that men already 
brokers would become street sweepers, but 
that of the young men entering life at that 
time, some, who would otherwise kave be- 
come brokers would take to strech sweeping. 
Natural law would effect instantaneously that 
adjustinent of the balance of industries which 
state socialism would clumsily and tardily 


‘bring about by compilation of immense vol- 


umes of statistics and orders trickling from 
a central power through successive bureaux 
of administration. 


But it isin the attempt to solve the prob- 
lem of distribution that our author’s sup- 
posititious state socialism breaks down most 
completely. Money and trade are completely 
done away with. Between private individ- 
uals there is neither buying nor selling. The 
nation, being the sole producer, is also the 
sole distributor. To every individual there is 
issued, once a year, a credit card for a cer- 
tain number of dollars. With this card he 
can purchase at the public store houses what- 
ever he wishes, the amount of each purchase 
being punched out of the card. Au immense 
central warchouse in each city or district is 
kept supplied with such proportion of prod- 
ucts as statistics show will be needed; and in 
each ward or village a public building is de- 
voted to the display of samples. A_pur- 
chaser selects by sample, gives his order to 
an attendant, has the amount of his purchase 
punched from his card, and the desired goods 
are delivered at his house by pneumatic tube. 

It is easy to see from this illustration that 
there hus been noreal abvlition of money, 
and that what has been done is not to abolish 
trade but to put it in fetters. Between a 
credit card for $1,000 and government notes 
to the same amount, it is gard to find any 
difference except in kind, or that is not en- 
tirely in favor of the latter. And it would be 
impossible to imagine anything more clumsy 
than the attempt by a national bureau to 
keep a hundred thousand different neigbor- 
hoods supplied with just the needed quanti- 
ties of perishable goods, and to so regulate 
prices as not only to cover the cost of labur and 
distribution, but also avoid inducing scarcity 
by low prices or supertluity by high ones. 
Mr. Bellamy indeed defends his credit card 
system on the ground that, the cards being 
non-transferable, the possession of a card 
demonstrates the owner's ethical right to it; 
Whereas the ordinary money might be ob- 
tained by force or fraud. But he seems to 
forget that in banishing poverty he has done 
awey with the chief incentive to those vices; 
and he forgets, too, that, granting the survival 
of the impulse to rob or defraud, a thief or 
swindler would exercise his talenis in getting 
possession of goods bought with money quite 
as cheerfully as in securing the money with 
which to buy goods. 

Here is the way in which, under the credit 
ecard and national production system, a news- 
paper is produced. Dr. Leete is speaking: 
“Supposing some of my neighbors or my- 
self think we ought to have a newspaper’ re- 
flecting our opinions and devoted especially 
to our lecaiity, trade or profession. We go 
about among the people till we get the names 
of such a number that their anuual sub- 
scriptions will meet the cost of the paper, 
wiich is little or big according to the lurge- 
Ness of its constituency. The amount of the sub- 
scriptions marked off the creditsof the citizens 
guarantees Lhe nation against lossin publishing 
the paper, its business, you understand, being 
that of a publisher purely, with uo option tu 
refuse the duty required. The subscribers to 
the paper now elect somebody as editor, 
who, if be accepts the office, is discharged 
from other service during his incumbency. 
Iustead of paving u salary to him, as in your 
day, the subscribers pay the nation an in- 
demunity equal to the eust of his support for 
taking hiu. away from the general service. 
He manages the paper just as une of your 
editors did, except that he has no counting 
room to obey or interests of private capital as 
against the public good to defend. 2...” 
“How is the staff of contributors recom- 
pensed, since they cannot be paid in money?” 
“The editor settles with them the price of 
their wares. The amount is transferred to 
their individual eredit from the guarantee 
credit cf the paper, and a remission of ser- 
vice is granted the contributor for a length 
of time corresponding to the amount credited 
hin, just as to other authors.. As to. maga- 
zines, the system is the same...” 

What uw frightful number of government. 


if Mr. Bellaniy’s.dream should become reulity. 
How long will it be before Dr. Leete and the 
rest of them will conchide that the most 
economical way to run a newspaper is not to 
hire an editor from the government, with 
punching of credit cards, and complete or 
partial release from labor in the national 
workshops, but just to let the editor go 
ahead and do the best he can: secure that if 
he have no vocation toward editing a paper, 
he will surely aud speedily find it out? 

Mr. Bellamy is better skilled in social 
pathology than in social therapeutics. He 
secs clearly enouch that before vice and 
seitishness and greed can be driven from the 
world, the poverty which engenders them 
must first be aboiished. He sees, though 
with less clearness of vision, that the cause 
of poverty is the denial to mankind of their 
natural god-given rights. What he fails to 
sec is that the way to abolish poverty is not 
by imposing fresh restrictions on men’s free- 
dom, but by sweeping away the restrictions 
thut already exist. The way to abolish 
slavery—to make the slave the equal of the 
master, is, not to fetter the master’s hand 
and make ali men slaves alike, but to strike 
the fetters from the slave, and make all men 
equal in freedom. 

Let Mr. Bellamy consider and see what an 
impossible task he has supposed his men of 
the twentieth century to have accomplished. 
Within a hundred years they have elaborated 
a system of preduction and distribution so 
complicated, with such an infinity of parts 
whose co-ordination must be artificially ad- 
justed and maintained, that the mind fairly 
reels before the attempt to imazine it. What 
infinite convolutions of tape, what toms upon 
tous of daily reports, what armies cf lightning 
calculators and statisticians would be needed 
for its carrying out. And through what 
violence of confiscation, through what terrific 
social convulsions, is it to come into being? 
How is it to be started? Mr. Bellamy dis- 
misses these questions very briefly, simply 
supposing the various commercial trusts to 
finally center in a grand trust of trusts, from 
which he leaps to his socialistic edifice ata 
Siugle bound. But across how vast a chasm! 


Yet, despite ail its absurdities of socialism, 
“Looking Backward” isa delightful book. The 


of maize. 


book keepers will be needed.in the year 2060 


mind dwells with delight on the picture of @ 
society from which poverty has been banished, 
in which every individual exhausts the rational 
possibilities of life day by day, taking no 
thought for the morrow, and in which men 
dwell together in peace and harmony, loving 
one another like brothers, and rejoicing in the 
equal enjoyment of the common Father’s 
bounty and the good of one another. 
Such a society, founded, not on the tyranny 
of state socialism, but on the equal freedom 
of men, is no idle dream. How svon it may 
develop, how long it may be delayed, no man 
can tell. But that it is coming is certain. 
Let bim who doubts its possibility look round 
him and reflect! The palaces of our cities, 
the wealth that crowds our warehouses, the 
ships and steamboats that throb across the 
ocean and dash to and fro upon our rivers, 
the iron roads and rushing trains that make 
Atlantic and Pacifie neighbors, the electric 
wires and the cables annihilating space and 
time—what are these but trifling samples of 
the transforming power of human labor ex- 
ercised upon the raw material of nature. 
Out of the earth they came, conjured by hu- 
man industry, and to earth they will return, 
to be succeeded by fresh forms of beauty 
and of use to man. Let the single 
tux be imposed on land values, so that 
those whe now control natural oppertunities 
must either utilize them to the utmost or 
abandon them to be used by whomsoever will, 
and with what energy of delight will in 
dustry apply itself to the task of wealth pro- 
duction. Who is there among us, sound of 
mind and body, who cannot produce things 
he wants himself or that others stund in need 
of? Like the dew of heaven, wealth would 
gather round us. Poverty would flee from 
within our gutes. And asits black shadow 
vanished the crime and greed that now flour- 
ish in its darkness would wither in the full 
glgre of freedom’s day. And then, indced, 
Mr. Bellamy’s sweet dream of the millennium 
would become a liviug truth. 


It must be a delightful corner of Europe, 
that part of Portugal in which Oswald Craw- 
furd lives(1), and about which he writes so 
charmingly: 

Northern Portugal js a highland country, 
full of springs and water runlets. The hill 
tops are covered with woods of pine and 
chestnut, the waste land is overgrown with 
furze, and white and yellow broom, and flow- 
ering cistus, and the narrow valley sides 
down to the brovks which run through their 
bottoms, are terruced everywhere into tiny 
meadows, euch one bordered with vines 
borne on espaliers of wood, and each meadow 


is greeu throughout the winter with grass or 


clover, and in summer rich with waving crops 


set innumerabie small, gray, granite built 


farm houses, surrounded by cuttle yards and: 


lairs, and the sheds that cover the wine. vats 
and wine presses. The farmers are them- 
selves cwners of the lund they till and of the 
houses they dweil in, and there are signs. of 
their. ownership in the richness and comfort 
of their surroundings. Near each house is a 
kail yard, and zencrally orange and lemon 
trees grow hard by. Often there is a garden 
patch, gay with old fashioned country flow- 
ers, Gublias, and carnations, salvias, monthly 
roses, and the like. Very often there‘is.a 
camellia tree or two, as large as apple trees 
with us, covered in very eurly spring with 
white or red blossoms. 

Whairever else of plant growth there may 
be near the farmer’s house, there never fails 
to be the broad flat expanse of trellised 
vines, covering arbor-wise a perch or two of 
ground, the trellised wood werk supported on 
tall stone pillars, Beneath the shade of the vine 
branches the ground is trodder flat and firm 
by the naked feet of men and wemen;: for 
here, beneath the shadow of tbe vines, all the 


summer aud autumo through, is the peasants? 


drawing room. Here, to the tinkling of their 
mundolins, they dauce their rustic rounds 
and chant their strange old world songs ard 
madrigals. : : 

Isn't that a pretty picture of rural simplicity 
and happiness! How beautiful must such 2 
country be in. the springtime—and spring. 
begins early in Portugul—ywhen the pulses of 
the earth are beginning to stir and nature is 
just putting on her robe for the gladsome 
sumuier. “The nightingales are siuging in the 
hedges und the thickets, ‘the meadows and 


woods and every bank and corner of the land 


are guy with wild flowers. Everything ‘is 
fresh and green in the sunny air of. spring, 
and everywhere there is an incredible wealth, 
and foree, and luxuriance of life’? The whole 
population is astir aud hard at work. They 
have plenty to do, indeed; tor before the seed 


‘time of the land has well begun, the pery Got 


time of the sea is upon them. 


It is then that the huge shcals. of sardinés 
and of hake, which. prey upon ‘them, come 
nearest the Portuguese coast, and. are drawn 
ashore in nets. so long and heavy that I have 
seen the whole population of a sea hamlet— 
men, Women and children—at the haul ropes, 
and drawing home, with shout, and song, and, 
laughter, the hurvest of the ser. Sometiiues 
even this force will.not suftice for the we ten 
of fish, and ene may see.oxen, and even con 


—for they, too, do their share of yoke w eee 
—harnessed to the net aad helping in the | 


haul. 


And the. aays: wore acne, the hi 


peasants gather in the arbor w ith. their man- 
dolins and songs, while the head: of the 
family, following a custom that has lasted, 
Mr. Crawfurd: says, well nigh two thousaud : 


years, draws the first jug of wine from the 
cask that holds the vintage: of the previous 
autumn. Four they actually drink wine, these 
pauper Juborers of Portugal, and Mr. Craw- 
furd assures us that it is pretty good wine, 
too. The custom has descended from the 
ancient dzys of Romiun domination, and “the 
grapes are still crushed, and their liquor 
fermented, in northern Portugal, precisely as 
Pliny and Cato directed.” 

Lain not asserting that a gc°iden age ever 
existed anywhere vut of a poet's imagination, 
far lessthat it exists here in Portugal; but I 
will say this, that after traveling over most 
of the countries of Europe, J] bave found 
nothing that so nearly approaches it. Ihave 
seep no pastoral life so like what the poets 
have fabled iu their legend of the golden age. 

In this country of his love, a region extend- 
ing some thirty miles either side of the river 
Douro, from the coast to the frontier moun- 
tains of Spain, and containing about a millicn 
of people, Mr. Crawfurd has lived for many 
yeurs, a farmer among farmers. He finds the 
people not merely stupidly content, but act- 
ually prosperous. 

It isa remarkable circumstance in regard 
to the broad district I buve described, and to 
parts of the land far beyond its borders, that 
the great wave of adversity which has come 
over the farmers of allwestern Europe, with 
cheap corn from ibe west, and frum the east, 

(Springtime in Rural Portugal. Oswald 
Crawiurd in Fortnightly Review for April. 


lu ‘this gladsume landscape are. 


witha sensible 
jewelry . The yalleys are finging with the 
joyous antiphons of youths ‘and wiris, that pals 
speak as plainly of their conteut with life and. 


ee 


and from the south, starving the peasantry 
and bringing discontent and mutiny in its 
train, has never reached this corner of the 
continent. . . . I do not say so on the 
authority of returns and statistics. There 
are no such documents in this country, and I 
should not trust to them if there were. I say 
so because I have hada farm of my own for 
many years past,and because I have seen 
much of my brother farmers and am ac- 
quainted with their ways, and knowing the 
men I know their present welfare. 


Several things, Mr. Crawfurd seems‘ to 
think, have conduced toward this happy 
condition. Inthe first place, the landlords 
have fallen into a state of ‘innocuous 
desuetude.” They still collect rent, but it is 
the rent fixed generations ago, and is never 
raised; and they live at a distance, where 
the farmers can’t be bothered with them. 

Though a nominal landlord exists as a per- 
son to whom rent is periodicaily paid, he 
does not live on or near the iand, and ke bas 
no interest iu it bevond the rent, has no 
power over it whatever save the wholesome 
one for the community, that he can evict in 
certain specified cases of deliberate and hurt- 
ful waste. The rent wus no doubt a fair one, 
but now it has dwindled to a mere quit rent. 
Therefore the small farmer is a yeoman who 
practically owus the farm he tills. 

Such a “rent” is clearly not rentatall It 
is a tixed annual tax or tribute, burdensome, 
of course, but becoming lighter instead of 
heavier with improvements in cuitivation, 
aud increased facilities of access to market. 

Next among the causes of prosperity is one 
that seems to puzzle Mr. Crawfurd—the pro- 
tective tariff. “Every member of the Portu- 
guese community is weighed down by a bur- 
den of protective duties varying from 
twenty-five per cent to seventy-five per cent 
or more on the value of everything from 
abroad that they eat, or drink, or wear, or 
sleep on, or drive in, ride on, play with, or 
smoke.” Mr. Crawfurd avows himself a free 
trader, yet he feels himself compelled in 
candor to declare that the protective duties 
of thirty-seven and one-half cents a bushel on 
corn and on other cereals in proportion really 
do enable him and other farmers to cultivate 
their lands “with a comfortable profit.” It 
may be that this “protection” does benefit the 
land owning farmer in Portugal, just as it 
benefits the owner of some kinds of mineral 
land in the United States, by enabling him to 
lay a special tax upon his fellow countrymen. 


But as in the United States, so in Portugal, 


we find that the effect of protection is to 
keep up the use of antiquated methods and 
tools and to prevent natural opportunities 
being utilized to anything like their fullest 
extent. 

Traveling throurh this Minho province, this 
garden of Portugal, made so by man’s in- 
cessant, loving labor, nv one can fail to notice 
how the land is most. unscientifically il-tilled 
and every mistake and shortcoming apparent 
thut a modern eniightened farmer would smile 
at—the . “unimproved? » plow, made of a 
crocked tree branch, the.“unimproved” cows, 
that give but a fifth of the milk ofa Glouces- 
ter or an Alderney, the grass blag. slowly 
and painfully reaped by a toy reaping hook 
and curried long distances on the heads of 
men and women. 

Free trader as he calls himself, Mr. Brae 
furd thinks he seesin this wasteful system of 
cultivation one of the causes of the happiness 
around him. It makes work. Improved farm- 
ing tools, better breeds of cattle, the use of 
machinery in agriculture, would diminish the 
demand for labor and convert the working 
people into tramps und paupers. He fails to 
see that his farmers and laborers are happy 
simply because with a nearly stationary pepu- 
lation they have abundant access to natural 
opportunities on land and sea. Their crude, 
uuscientific farming is simply a careless wast- 
ing of the proceeds of the tariff tax they 
collect from less fortunate Portuguese, and 
would come to an end very quickly if the 
3714-cent-a-bushel duty ou imported corn were 
done away with. It is true that, in that.case, 


“many of the non- land ownlag laborers who 


now dunce to mundolins beneath the leafy 
arbors, 2nd make merry on the honest coun- 


“try wine, would drift: away to the cities, or 


éuter local poor houses.. But this sad change 


‘in their condition would illustrate, not the 
blessings of protection, but the-truth that 


when men are disinberited of their right to 


use the earth, material progress, instead. of 


beneliting them, turos into a.curse, and they 
must either perish miserably. or: be kept alive 
at the expense of those who have usurped 


their heritage. 


Meantime it might not “be a bad idea if the 
nuthorities of Ohio, and Minnesota, and Colo- 
rado and others of our states where over- 
crowding population is breeding pauperism, 


-would consider the advisability of some: plan 
of assisted emigri ation to. this happy: country 
Mr. Crawfurd tells about: 


The little houses are. shug and warm, the 
cattle sleek under their masters’ kindly ey es, 


‘the tiny granaries fuil to overflowing, the 
men. on Suidays and feast days well dressed 
“well: fed 


and light. hearted, the. women 

comely and gay in their colored. bodic sand 
j lis k rchiefs, and their necks cov: 

weight. of old’ fashioned ‘gol 


of their hopefulness as the spring song of the» 
birds tells of theirs. 

There. are millions of Ameériean citizens who 
can never hope for anything of that Kind in. 
their own country. And it costs only $20 or 

$30: to get to Portugal. 
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